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To the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine. 


—— 


LTHOUGH party spirit is justly 

condemned by all men of mo- 
deration and sound judgment, yet it 
has existed in allages, and will pro- 
bably exist tu society until the end 
of time. It is said, that truth is 
great, and will prevail; but if I may 
judge from experience of former 
ages, I would say, error is great, 
and will prevail. As I take it, error 
has had a predominant influence in 
every ave. Jf [ speak of religion, 
I presume this will be denied by 
nove. The endless feuds and cone 
troversies, the party spirit which hag 
prevailed, have always been unfa- 
vourable to truth: and while men 
have sought less toembrace_ her fair 
though unobtrusive charms, than to 
Vanquish those who opposed their 
favourite dogmas, they have often 
maintained theses the most absurd 
aul abominable, and have drawn 
down opon themselves the indigna- 
tin and contempt of the discerning 
part of mankind. 

In polities, party-spirit has had 
an equally powerful and extensive 
influence. And although this prin- 
ciple, when it merely expresses a 
iemperate opposition to the violent, 
Ubjust, and arbitrary measures of 
those who govern, is a fair and 
worthy principle; yet, in its more 
usual sense, as applied to those who 
Oppose others, whether right or 


. Wrong, it is a principle equally 


wicked, foolish, and detestable. 
BELFAST MAG, NO, LXI, 


ment of Rome, 
perors did not rule longer than a few 


= 


The Grecian republics afford us mae 
ny examples of this absurd and 
baneful spirit. What depositions, 
and changes in political measures, 
do we observe, where there existed 
no suflicient reason for such conduct: 
how many wortby men were subjected 
tu the severest penalties, for no other 
reason, than because they had done 
eminent service to the state, and bee 
cause it was apprehended they would 
possess, in course of time, too much 
influence with the people. Here 
faction truly did its proper work, 
Look also at the multifarious revo. 
lutions which, at one particular time 
especially, took place in the governe 
Some of the Eme 


days. It was the demon of party 
that bore the sway ; ‘and that so free 
quently tore the crown from the 
brows of the newly invested mo- 
narchs, and trampled the imperial 
purple in the dust. 

The intrigue which at one time 
produced so many changes at the 
Ottoman Porte, is also a striking 
proof of the absurd and criminal ef- 
fects of party-rage. 

In descending more immediately 
to our own time, we find pumber- 
less examples of the same odious 
and unreasonable spirit, The con- 
tests between the houses of York 
and Lancaster deluged England with 
blood. A party beheaded the un- 
happy Charles, and new-modelled 
the government. A party denation- 
alized drelaud, and, effected a legis- 
lative union between that and the 
_ a - 
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ssterkingdom, “ Let us strengthen 
our party,” said the intriguing Pitt, 
“and let the energies of an Irish 
Parliament be swallowed up im the 
overwhelming abyss of a British 
court, and a British Parliament.” 
And so it was. 

Would I could say otherwise: but 
it is notorious, that party gpirit rules 
even among those who undertake 
te manage the great concerns of the 
nation. ‘The minister has his party ; 
and against him is ranged a strong 
phalanx, headed by experienced 
combatants, who veglect no oppor. 
tunity of distressing and mortifying 
ihe men in office. I grant a difler- 
‘ence in opimon is unavoidable, but 
why should men who meet to deli- 
berate on the grest affairs of the na- 
tion, make it a main point to harass 
and underminé one another. Why 
du they make the affairs of the na- 
tion the platform on which to fight 
their battles ? 

Pot I come nearer home. Ttake 
Ireland, and say, when has she been 
free from the effects of the most viru- 
Jent party spirit? I would gladly 
draw a veil over what fs past. Let 
us see, If with regard to what is to 
come, we may hope for better things, 
No; not vutil Catholic emancipa- 
tion be granted, and all equally 
good subjects shall be equally che- 
rished by the state. Remove the 
ground of jealousy, and you strike 
at the root of the evil. 

Iam writing this om the 12th of 
July, and I have just seen various 
Urange lodges marching past my 


door, to the tune of the “ Protestant: 


Boys.” . Is this right, and as it 
ought to be? Are the Catholics to 
be for ever insulted by a petulant 
unfeeling party, who seem delighted 
to keep up the remembrance of for- 
mer feuds and contentions? Or is 
it wise in our magistracy to tolerate 
those no popery processions, which, 
in my Opinion, disgrace our society, 





{ Aug. 


Certain it is, that these and similar 
parties always give rise to opposition 
parties, among those who are hurt, 
irritated, and disgusted, with the 
intemperate and foolish conduct of 
the adverse faction. If there are 
Thrashers and Carders in the cotin. 
try, I fancy the supporters of the 
Orange insti'ution may thank them. 
selves for much of the violence and 
crime with which these are charges 
able. Let us cease to irritate our 
brethren, and they will cease to ir 
ritate us. Let party distinctions 
cease, and-then we may hope, that 
peace, amity, and concord, will pre- 
vail, 

PaciFicaTor, 


—— 
To the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazina 


pe 


AX person whose mind is pos 
sessed of the smallest spark of 
right feeling, cannot but be seasi- 
bly touched at viewing so widely 
spread in the world, that disposition 
which delights in annoying and trri- 
tating one another, Instead of ens 
deavouring to find out measures that 
might be most likely to prove con. 
ciliaiory, how frequently do we see 
new systems adopted, and fresh 
measures pursued, attended with 
cucumstances the most aggravating, 

Neither does it require any great 
share of discernment to discover the 
fatal etfects that must result from 
this irritating disposition, too mani 
festly evident in many of our coun 
trymen, This country has long 
been, as it were, the devoted victim 
to party feuds and intestine broil, 
arising from time to time from one 
cause or another ; and | cannot help 






stating from repeated observation & 


that I believe no cause whatever of 
late years, has been more produe 
tive of ill-consequences, or tended 
more to keep dlive these party broilf 
than that hateful system of Orar 
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gism, which has arisen to such 
an alarming height as even to 
engage the attention of the legisla- 
ture, and | trust it will’ andergo 
such an investigation as will lead 
eventually to put a total stop to Su 
pernicious an association, May its 
very pame and existence be heuce- 
forth buried in oblivion, and may 
past experience of its baneful ef- 
fects, prove a salutary caution to all 
to beware in future of coutributing, 
in the smallest degree, towards sup- 
porting a measure that may well be 
called a public nuisance! It should 
be, and [ trust is the detestation and 
abhorrence of all good men, and 
lovers of peace, and as such they 
should with all their might set their 
faces against a system so pregrant 
with many ill consequences. The 
supporters and abettors of this nefa- 
rious system are, it is evident, now 
the disturbers, shall I say the only 
disturbers of the public tranquillity, 
at least in this part of the country. 
Other causes may perhaps occasion- 
ally operate to heighten animosity, 
hut this system may in this respect 
clam the pre-eminence. The: Cas 
tholics have for a long time past ap- 
peared to me to be in a disposition 
to cultivate a good ugderstahding 
with allother sects, and to wish to 
have buried in oblivion all old mat. 
ters that tended to destroy a-mutual 
confidence; and had their oppo- 
nents evinced the like good temper, 
we might ere this have bad cause 
to hail an happy era in the history 
of our country; bat, alas! the cry, 
the infatuated cry of Protestant as- 
Cendancy, and no popery, have ex- 
tended the afference, and most un- 
happily forthe peace of the country, 
continued the breach. Until the 


Hation participates in an equal dis- 
tribution of the rightsof a free con- 
stitution, (which is most devoutly to 
be wished,) we need not expect any 
great degree of a lasting reconcilia- 


wards another. 
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tion. The ascendant party will 
still pride themselves on their prée 
eminence, and be for exerting an 
undue stretch of power over those 
who are exclated from their just 
rights. The latter will be exposed 
to the insults of the former, and dis- 
content will more or less prevail to. 
wards ee existing government, 
But banish all restrictions with res- 
pect to religious distinctions, and 
you are in the fair way of gaining 
that degree of confidence which is 
so necessary in the wise ordering of 
a state. The best bulwark to a 
good government is the affections of 
afree people. I, for my part, am 
neither for Protestant ascendancy, 
nor for Catholic ascendancy exciu- 
sively, either would be detrimental 
to the interests of true liberty, and 
inconsistent with tne principles on 
which a free constitution is founded, 
When a wish for ascendancy be- 
comes with either the order of the 
day, wemay in great measure bid 
farewell to that true peace, harmo- 
ny and concord, to that liberty and 
equality which alone constitutes the 
glory of a nation. 

Ido indeed most ardently wish 
the uniting of all parties, and the 
minds of all to be so prepared by the 
mild attributes of peace, as to forin 
one general mass for the good of the 
whole ; and in the earnestness shewn 
to promote this good werk, to forget 
the distinctions of creed, or whether 
there be any creed butthat of loving 
one ano:her even as “ God is love.” 
The more this important truth ‘is 
imprinted on our minds, and we act 
according thereto, the more we’ will 
resenible him in our conduct one to- 
But here 1 cannot 
help making the observation that 
for men who profess to be ministers 
of peace, and purposely set apart 
as instructors to the ignorant, and 
teachers of good things, for these to 
be leaders and’ abettors of a system 
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evidently tending to produce strife, 
to create animosity, and to sow the 
seeds of enmity, discord and civil 
war, issuch a contradiction to the 
professed object of their calling as 
even the most undiscerning cannot 
but behold with regret and astonish- 
ment. The conduct of such persons, 
(and that there are such, facts can 
testify,) is highly reprehensible, and 
loudly calls for the most severe ani- 
madversions. Instead of being as 
way-marks to point out to others the 
path of duty, they are stumbling- 
blocks, causing the weak to err, and 
the feet of thousands to go astray. 
They appear to me to be placed in 
a situation of great responsibility. 
Much depends on their influence and 
example. How far their example 
and influence have tended to pro- 
mote peace op earth, and good will 
among men, I leave to themselves, 
but I much fear that the blood of 
many will rest on some of their 
heads. 

And yet there are among the num- 
ber of those, persons W ho are zealous 
in promoting the extention of Bible 
societies, and contributing to send- 
ing abroad the scriptures fot the 
purpose of conyerting the Heathen 
nations to Christianity. When I 
hear of these things, and see the 
conduct of many who are most zeal- 
ous in this work, I can scarcely for- 
bear exclaiming, ye hypocrites, ye 
blind guides, first pull the beam out 
of your own eyes, first examine 
yourselyes, and your own conduct, 
and see does it bear the marks of 
trve conversion, does it bear the 
genuine stamp of him by whose 
name ye profess to be called. Llow 
far this dignified character is support- 
ed in these nations, let the conduct of 
all testify, By their fruits, not by 
their creeds, shall ye know them. 

The cpltivation of the heart, and 
the observance of sound practice 
have been too much neglected, and 


on Relizious Intolerance. 
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an undue attachment to forms, 
and to the forcing of creeds, sub. 
stituted ; the consequence is, that 
a spirit of intolerance is too vist 
ble among us. The endeavouring 
to force on one another a_ belief ig 
their respective creeds, has been in 
allages one grand source of much 
mischief. And where is the sect 
that can in truth say they have kept 
fully clear inthis point? Ali have 
in a greater or lesser degree erred in 
this particular. Catholics have per. 
secuted Protestants, and Protestants, 
when the balance of power bas turn. 
ed intheir favour, have persecuted 
Catholics. Presbyterians have per 
secuted Quakers, and Quakers in 
their turn those who differed in opi 
nion, and seceded from them. So 
that it is high time for ali parties to 
lay aside their bickerings, and in 
the true spirit of charity, embrace 
one another as children of one come 
mon.father. The work! has been 
long enough inflamed by a spirit 
of intolerance, alas! too visible in 
the character of all sects, each 
Wanting to support thejr respective 
claims to the tide of orthodoxy, 
W hat is orthodoxy? It is just what 
sects choose to make it; and accord. 
ing to the explanation they give of 
this term we must believe, or as | 
have read in same creeds, perish 
everlastingly. What is held up as 
orthodox to-day, may be cried down 
as quite the contrary to-morrow, 
and thus the world is kept in Cone 
stant agitation about the meaning 
of the. term orthodox. But 1 trust 
the day is dawned, and will more 
and more advance, when the rights 
of conscience and of private judg. 
ment will be better understood. A 
day wherein a reformation ia the 
minds and manners of the people 
will be more sought after than any 
requisition to subscribe te certaif 
articles or dogmas of faith ; and that 
his creed will be accounted bes 
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whose life is the most free from error, 
and who endeavours to regulate his 


conduct by the unerring standard of | 
justice and truth, 


To plead for, and to hasten the 
coming of this day, as far as their 
influence and example extends, 
should be the work of all who wish 
well to the best interests of man. 


N.S. 
—_ 
Te the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine. 
en 


OUR correspondent, * A Coun- 
tv Carlow Peasant,’ was mis- 
taken in the account he gave in your 
last number, of a Northern outrage, 
if he alluded to a transaction which 
took place iu this neighbourhood afew 
yearsago. Two giddy young men, 
“jn all the madness of superfluous 
health,” and perhaps with the im- 
pudence of thinking that every thing 
became them, because they con- 
sidered themselves as gentlemen, 
amused themselves by shooting with 
pistols at the cats and dogs on the 
sides of the road, on their return from 
Dublin, and in one instance, in the 
pursuit of this elegant and highly re- 
fined amusement, fired into a cabin on 
the road side. One of them now 
holds a high civil station, and the 
other is in a clerical character in a 
town not far remote from yourselves, 
but it is hoped they have long since 
been convinced of their folly. 

Your correspondent is, however, 
very much mistaken in saving no 
notice was taken of their miscon- 
duct. A public-spirited individual 
in this town had a prosecution insti- 
tuted against the delinquents. The 
bills of indictment were fou:d a. 
gainst them at the Assizes at Down- 
patrick, and then they tardily con- 
sented to submit the matter to the ar- 
bitration of two lawyers. They 


Were made to pay pretty smartly 
for their outrage, the costs of law, 


and recompense to the sufferer, ae 
mounting to not less than &.100. 
In this case, the North fully maine 
tained its character of INDEPENDENCE. 
It would be well for the South, if 
their Nimrods were forced to be 
equally ainenable to the law, If 
the peasantry were fully protected 
in their persons and properties, we 
should hear less of nightly outrage. 
Circumstances form the character of 
a people. The obsequious Slave of 
the day, unprotected and trodden 
upon, retaliates on the injustice of 
society, by his nightly depredations, 


Detector. 
Banbridge. 
| 
To the Proprictors of the Belfast Magazine, 





SKETCH OF A TOUR TO CARRICKea~ 
REDE BRIDGB, 


NOTHING of importance inte- 
- rested our attention, until we 
arrived at the venerable ruins of the 
ancient castle of Duonluce. The 
morning was calm and_ beautiful. 
Not one cloud intercepted our ex- 
tended view of the ocean, and the 
neighbouring islands, The Sun had 
just risen a litle above the horizon, 
and with his first rays tinged the 
dark brows of the projecting cliffs 
with which we were surrounded, 
We approached and entered the 
ruins, impressed with that pleasing 
kind of melancholy, which is in- 
spired by sublime objects. A dull 
quiescence was inscribed on the 
neighbouring landscape, except when 
interrupted by the screams of sea- 
birds, and the bleating of the sheep 


on the neighbourmyg bills, The sea 
was unrufiled by a breeze, “ Sweet 


emblem,” said one of my cumpa- 
nions, looking into the green bosom 
of the ocean, “ sweet emblem of 
peace and tranquillity!” « Yes» 
added Mr. ——, meditating deepl 

of human life, “to-day the sun-of 
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prosperity shines on our beads, and 
enlivens the prospect that hes before 
us: the syren Hope ailures us with 
her fairy dreams, and we mmagine 
that we shall always be happy! 
But, to-morrow, and the c.ouds 
lower, the sun disappears, the tem- 
pest howls, and we are tossed on the 
foaming billows of misfortune, - ti! 
we become tired of ourselves, and 
every thing around us. From that 
moment, life can yield us no farther 
enjoyment.” These reflections of 
yours,” replied Mr. » “ are too 
melancholy! Let us turn round 
and examine the ruins” Dunaluce 
Castle is a monument of more than 
Feudal greatness: built in a rude 
age, it is void of much ornament, 
but bold in the plan, and difficult ia 
its execution, It was evidently de- 
signed for a place of strength, in 
that age in whieh this unhappy 
country was divided into petty clans, 
continually disputing with one an- 
other, about their pretended rights 
and injuries, or for the purposes of 
rapine and plunder. ‘The Mac Quil- 
lans, who were at one period the 
owners of the Jower part of the Coun- 
ty Antrim, were the original pro- 
prietors of Dunluce Castle. The 
vicissitudes of fortune, however, 
transferred it into the possession of 
the Mac Donalds, who occupied 
the Castle so late as the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. 

~Anold man, whom we met after 
coming across the bridge from the 
ruins of the castle, showed us the 
apartments which were occupied by 
the Duchess of Buckingham, who 
lived here some time in tbe reign of 
Elizabeth. But whether his infor- 
mation be correct, or not, we had 
not the means of ascertaining. RBe- 
ing satisfied with the view we had 
got of the ruins, we descended the 
rock to see the cave which passes 
under the castle, through the rock 
to the sea. Having descended in 





























mer months for the purpose of bat 
ings We waiked round to the eas 
ern side of the bay, from whi 
there isa fine view of Sea port, 
elegant modern building, in 
style of the Scotch villas, presenti 
a front in three directions. ‘The 
is a gravelled walk which extends 
a considerable distauce in the reat 
the building, along the rock heat 
from which there is a good view 
the white rocks, with their natant 
arches, the mouth of Derry Lougt 
andthe adjacent head-lands. 
Finding nothing gore in this p 







































































18 
the cavern as far the verge of the te te 
sea, We began to exert ise our voices, tinue 
and throw Sstunes imto the wa small 
ter, for the purpose of witnessing the the 5 
re-echoing properties of the enon two 
mous arch which extended itself The « 
above us. Our curiosity being gra havin 
tified wih the scenery which the inn, 1 
cave presented, and being relreshed Giant 
by the cool shade which the place Ion 
afforded, with considerable difficulty great 
we again clambered up the rock, laid b 
and got upon the same road “by ers as 
which we had entered. After having men. 
got to a small distance npon the road inforin 
which leads to Port-Balliutray, we ject se 
turned round to take a_ farewell travell 
glimpse of the ruins. ‘The castle, sible, 
when viewed from this place, pre gant | 
sents a beavtitul appearance. ‘The Causen 
poetical genius of Mr —— was ex ties. 
cited by the prospect, and a long unknov 
address to the spirits of the heroes the car 
who may have once inhabited thas selves. 
wails, whica are now the refuge fi® howeve 
the sea gull and of the owl, was. the gers wi 
Consequence, rosity | 

Without having observed an against 
thing of importance on the He themse| 
we arrived at Port-Ballintray in lew degrady 
than halfan hour,adistance from Dap as a st 
luce of about one mile. ‘There area present 
number of houses built along the warH round 
ginofthe bay, chiefly occupied by lobM question 
gers trow the neighbouring towns, whol Whin.dy 
retire to this place during the suomi’ Oh! s 
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to interest our attention, we con- 
tinned our journey to Bush-mills, a 
small village, one mile distant from 
the place we had fast visited, and 
two from the Giant’s Causeway. 
The day being very pleasant, after 
having refreshed ourselves -at the 
inn, we continued our route to the 
Giant’s Causeway. 

Innumerable descriptions of this 
reat natural curiosity have been 
jaid before the public, by. foreign. 
ers as well as by our own country- 
men. To add any thing new to the 
information of the public, on a sub 
ject so much exhausted by every 
traveller, would be almost impos- 
sible. Dr. Drummond, in his ele- 
gant poem entitled “The Giant’s 
Causeway,” has painted all its beau- 
ties. In reading it, new charms, 
unknown before, or overlooked by 
the careless observer, present them- 
selves. I cannot dismiss this subject, 
however, without cautioning stran- 
gers who. may be indaced from cu- 
rivsity to visit this part of the shore, 
against a crew of harpies, styling 
themselves guides. Full of the most 
degradmg obsequiousness, ‘as soon 
as a stranger arrives, these fellows 
present themselves, hat in hand, sur- 
round him, and torment him with 
questions, ‘ Sir, have you seen the 
whinedykes?” If he answer no, 
* Ob! Sur,” he continues, “ they are 
the greatest curiosities in the world; 
if you please, [ shall conduct you.” 
Presently, another coming up, says, 
“Sir, have you seen the basaltes? 
Have you seen. the causeway ?” 
And a third, “ Sir, will you do me 
the honour of looking at this; Sir, I 
tiall show you some of the most 
beautiful spars. in the world, with 
Crvstallizations the most perfect you 
have seen, and of various colours 
and forms : the gentlemen who come 
here ail take of them.’? In this 
auuer is he perplexed, at a time 
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when he would most wish to be 
alone, to meditate on the greatness 
of the objects before him, and to view 
those beautiful piilars which nature 
has cast in so fine a mould. 


Having spent a short time in con- 
templating the sublime scenery 
which the place presented, we ar- 
rived, after having passed through 
a barren tract of country, at Pleaskin, 
a distance of nearly three miles, 
Pleaskin is a grand subject for the 
painter, uniting in the most perfect 
degree, the sublime and beautiful. 
The stupendous height of the rock, 
its vast magnitude, and the beautiful 
regularity of the two rows of basaltic 
columns, which varigate its front at 
regular distances from each other, 
strike the mind with all those senti- 
ments which are inspired by subli- 
mity in nature, or beauty in art. 
The rock is nearly perpendicular 
down to the base, which juts out to 
repel the impetuosity of the waves. 
The appearance of the rocks to the 
north-west, covered with ;reen, ris- 
ing in fantastic shapes, and graceful 
curves above each other, recall to 
the mind of the beholder the descrip- 
tion he has read of fairy prospects. 
Nature appears to have been ina 
sportive mood, when they were 
formed, and to have bestowed beau- 
ty On the scenery of Pleaskin, to 
counterbalance the bleakness of the 
surreunding couutry. 

The way from Pleaskin to Dun-- 
severic castle lics through a large 
tract of bog and mountainous coun- 
try, in passing over which, a tra- 
veller is in danger of going astray, 
and if he be riding, of being tum- 
bled off his. borse in leaping the 
ditches, The justice of both these 
remarks were verified in the presesit 
case, for we loxt the way several 
‘timesin the mountain, and some of 
us were tossed off our horses in leap. 
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its morals and true happiness can be 
best secured, 

[he leading principle on which it 
has been judged expedient to act, ts 
to afford the same advantages for 
education to all classes of protessing 
christians, without interfering with 
the peculiar religious opinions of 
any. 

Guided by this principle, the 
society conceived, that the most 
efficient means for attaining their 
object, would be to promote the es- 
tablishment of schools, wherein the 
poor might be instructed in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, upon a 
cheap and expeditious plan ; where 
the appointment of governors, teach- 
ers and scholars should be uainflu- 
enced by sectarian distinctions; and 
in which the scriptures without note 
or comment should be used, to the 
exclusion of all catechisnis, and 
bouks of religions controversy. As 
all denominations of christians pro- 
fess that the sacred scriptures are 
the criterion by which they desire to 
have their peculiar tenets examined, 
the society determined rigidly to 
adbere to this part of their plan, look- 
ing forward to it With confidence, 
as atlurding the only trae and solid 
fouiidation which can be laid for the 
inoral and religious education of the 
great body of the people of Ire- 
land, 

As tending to promote the esta- 
blishment, and facilitate the con- 
ducting of schools, the society de- 
clared their intention to receive 
communications, aud majntain cor- 
respoudence upon all subjects con- 
nected therewith ;.to give informa- 
Uon upon the subject of erecting 
and fitting up school-rooms upon the 
most suitable plan, and (so far as 
their funds should permit) to contri- 
bute in aid of such establishments ; 
10 assist in providing properly qua- 
If d school- masters ; and to furuish 
sta) onary, books, slates, aud other 
BELPAST MAG, NO. LXL. 
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articles necessary for schools at low 
prices. 

Having thus briefly sketched the 
outline pf the pilin which the society 
had in view o. tts formauoa, your 
committee oow proceed to state 
what has been done towards carrye 
ing the plan into execation. 

Shortly afer the formation of the 
society, your committee published 
a prospectus, and had it extensively 
circulated by various ways, both in 
this country and in England. They 
imagined that to give publicity to 
the noble object for which the soci- 
ety was formed, and the conciliating — 
principle on which it was determin- 
ed to act, would have been suffici- 
ent to secure the warm and active 
support of all that was great and 
good in the community. Here, 
however, they are constrained to 
state that they bave been disappointe 
ed; for, though with feelings of 
great satisfaction they can anvounce 
that considerable interest has been 
excited, and many schools establish- 
ed in the country, yet pecuniary 
aid adequate to the object in view 
has not been afforded, nor has the 
zeal lor its completion, (except in a 
very limited sphere) been as active 
or efficient as the cause, in their ap- 
prehension, was entitled to. They 
were not however discouraged, but 
looking forward with anxious hope 
to better days, they determined to 


continve their exertions to add to 


the funds of the society, -and proceed 
on the plan proposed, so far asx the 
means placed within their power 
would enabie them to do, 

Very early in the past year, a 
a sub-committee was appointed for 
the purpose of considering and 
bringing torward plans forthe build- 
ing of school houses; suggesting the 
most eligible mode of procuri 
properly qualified school-masters ; 
anu detining the best method 6f con- 
ducting the interior arrangement of 

N 
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schools. This sub-committee, after 
that consideration, which the tm- 
portance of the subject required, 
made their report; and in it they 
stated, that having found the pub- 
lications of Joseph Lancaster mate- 
rially connected with the subjects 
referred to them, and containing 
maiterin a great degtee prepared 
agreeably to the views of the socie- 
ty ; they were therefore led to re- 
edited. that a proposal should 
be made to him for the purchase of 
the right of using and publishing 
the whole, or such parts of his works 
on the subject of education as the 
society should judge expedient: the 
sub committee considerins r that it 
would be ineligible to import those 
publications, and use them in their* 
present form, and improper to re 
print the whole or any extracts from 
them without his knowledge and 
consent. They also suggested the 
advantage that would probably arise 
from having a school in this’ city to 
which the society might point as a 
model for the mode of instruction 


recommended by them, and where 
lads might be trained to act as 
school-masters, to be sent from 


thence to superintend schools in 
diflerent parts of lreland as occasion 
might require; and they recom. 
mended that the committee of the 
the school in School street, should 
be solicited to assist in carrying 
their plan intoexecution, 

Your committee having approved 
of this report, shortly afterwards 
purchased from Joseph Lancaster 
the right to print and publish the 
whole or any part of his works on 
the subject of education, with the 
exception of one volume which they 
were informed did not contain any 
practical observations not comprised 
in his other publications From 
these materials “ Hints and Direc- 
tions for building, fitting up, ,and 
arranging School rooms” have been 
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prepared for publication ; and thig bec 
little tract, together with a spel! Hinge of | 
book, whch has been co: rem, on mel 
the improved plan of making one of i 
book answer for an entire school, ig gen 
now in the press, [tis intended al. the 
so to publish other books of instruc stan 
tion on a similar plan, ven! 
In consequence of the recommen. fron 
dation contained in the latter part chil 
of the report of the sub-committee, writ 
an application was made to the ditio 
committee conducting the school in thod 
School-street, who immediately eX: for b 
pressed their desire to co-operate tom! 
with the society, so far as consistent gene 
with the interest of the school ander count 
their care. They have accordingly calcu 
consented to arrangements whied ces 0 
wiil greatly facilitate the establish Ve 
ment of such aschool as recomment that t 
ed by the sub-committee. The fe slates 
berality of the persons conducting to he 
the School-street school having et. Yo 
abled your committee to make some tailed 
progress in this most importaat part since 
of their plan, they looked anxiously witho 
around in order to procure a person gret, 
properly qualified to be placed a them 
the head of this school, and they 
have the satisfaction of stating ivat Bis 
they have engaged a young mant * sl 
come over from England, who it ferent 
expected here in a few days , and a , 
who, from the representations mate —s 
to them, they have reason to & 
pect will prove fully competent Om Slates 
the task of training school- master ~~, 
and conducting the school to & 3g 
placed uuder his care, in such | 
maoner, that the soe lety ‘may Col Slate pe 
fidently refer to it as a model f thous 
imitation throughout the country. Ls 
In the establishment of this schor Mas 
it is intended to foliow in a ven ; 
great degree the system which — 
been progressively improving Quills, - 
some years past, and is now ac 
ou with such success at the sch Some 
in Schvol-street. Your commit can be al 
at the Re 
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because it provides for the reading 
of the bible without note or com- 
ment ; because the mechanical part 
of it trains youth in habits of dili- 
gence, order and obedience ; amuses 
the young mind by Keeping it con- 
stantly employed, and thereby pre- 
vents listlessness-and sloth ; because 
from experience it appears that 
children improve thereby in teading 
writing, and arithmetic more expe- 
ditiously than by the common me- 
thod, and at a much smaller expense 
for books, paper, and other articles 
commonly used in sthoo!ls; and 
generally, because from this happy 
combination it seems peculiarly well 
calculated to meet the circumstan- 
ces of the poor of Ireland. 


Your committee have also to state, 
that they have procured a stipply of 
slates and slate pencils, which are 
to he disposed of at low prices*. 

Your committee having thus de- 
tailed the proceedings of the society 
since its formation, cannot conclude 
without agai’ expressing their re- 
gret, that the pecuniary aid afforded 
tiem has been'so very inadequate to 


a ~~ 
—_—_-—_—— 
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* Slates of the best quality and of dif- 
ferent dimensions, also Slate Pencils have 
been imported by the society, and are 
sold at the following low prices, viz. 


s d. 
Slates Sinchesby6; 2 6perdoz. 
-- 1l ——by7, 3/0 — 
-- 12 —— bys, 3 6 — 
ew. s d. 
Slate pencils 6 to 7 inches long 10 10 per 
thousand. 
= 4—5 — § 5— 
=~ ;1—-+t+ 42— 
se d. 


Plain writing paper, 12 0 per ream, 
Patent ruled do. 146 — 
Quills, 5 10 per thousand, 


Some other articles required for schools- 


B <n be also had at low prices, by applying 


at the Repository, School-street, 
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the attainment of theif object; and 
they Would anxiously call on the 
wealthy inhabitants of the country, 
to contribute, by every means in 
their power; to the support of this 
institution, But whilst they would 
doso, they would forbear to trespass 
on their time, by enlarging on the 
advantages of education. Those ad- 
vantaves have of. late been so free 
quesitly pressed upon the attention 
of the public, that they must be 
familiar to the mind of every thinke 
ing man; and surely no person who 
bestows a moment’s thought upon 
the subject, can doubt that the most 
beneficial consequences must result 
from rescuing the peasantry of this 
country fram the ignorance in which 


tliey are at present too generally 
itvolved. Your committee would 


therefore make their appeal to the 
public, by siaiply stating, that the 
vlject of the society continues the 
same that it was at its formation ; 
the education of the poor of Ireland ; 
that the means by which they pro- 
pose to attain their object, is to pros 
mote the establishment of schools 
throughout the country, conducted 
on such a system of economy, and 
containing such facilities for learns 
ink, that ignorance shall no longer 
be the necessary Companion to pov- 
erty ; but that every individual in 
the community, however poor, 
might be enabled to obtdin instruc. 
tion in reading, writing and arith. 
metic, if willing to devote a small 
portion of Ins time and attention for 
that purpose: and lastly, that the 
leading principle which guides them 
in all their movements, is an anxi- 
ous desire to diffuse the blessings of 
education throughout the country, 
without suflering its progress to be 
impeded by those sectarian dis- 


tinctions which have so frequently 
opposed an insurmountable barrier 
to the amelioration of the peasantry 
of Irelands 
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their society. Female conversation 
has a powerful tendency to refine 
the ideas and manners of men, and 
when natural good sense and infor- 


mation unite in their: associationsy 


they form a magnet irresistibly at- 
tractive. A happy facility of ex- 
pression, @ pleasing versatility of 
disposition, together with an agree- 
able sprightliness which they im gene- 
ral possess, render the compauy of 
the fair sex truly delightful. In this 
case there is an undescribable fasci- 
nation, a kind of secret magic, which 
surrounds them, and which none but 
the coldest of cold-blooded stoics 
could possibly resist. Without con- 
sidering them, therefore, in any 
other point of view than rational 
beings, and pleasing and instructive 
companions, it is certainly very 
hard, that established habits should 
prevent us from enjoying that gra- 
tification which their society is pe- 
culiarly calculated to bestow. That 
this is the case, every person ac- 
quainted with the manners of the 
times will be ready to acknowledge. 
if the young of both sexes frequently 
assemble tovether, ill-natured re 
marks, and maticious observations, 
are immediately circulated, the 
tongue of scandal is busy, and inter- 
course is thus prevented. Now I 
can easily imagine how a man, whe- 
ther married or single, may be fond 
of female society, without having 
an improper design on the heart, the 
person, or the purse of any individual 
init. But though, by his convere 
sauon and Conduct, he may demon. 
trate the disinterestedness of his at- 
ention, though it may be clearly 
een and understood, by those whom 
t more particularly affects, yet the 
‘orld takes so much good natured 
iiterest in the affairs of individuals, 
hat we must yield to its opinions, 
Ahe fond anxiety of mothers indeed, 
n this case, is very often trouble. 
me, ‘They are in general so much 
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bent on having their daughters pro. 
perly established in the world, thag 
every attention which is paid is 
watched with a jealous eye, hints 
of coming to an explanation are fre. 
quently dropped, when in reality . 
there is nothing to explain; the 

daughters, in. the mean time, are 
lectured into reserve, and tavght to 
suppress the impulse which would’ 
prompt them to act with that opens 
ness and candour which they natur- 
ally possess. [lence it is, that in 
few assemblies do we find that ease 
and affability, without which there 
can be no true enjoyment; and 
hence it is, that in such meetings 
the conversation assumesan air which 
is evidently forced. Caps, iace, or- 
naments, and flounces ; plays, novels, 
Walter Scott, and complexions, are 
the interesting subjects of discourse ; 
flattery, flirting, “ sighing, ogling, 
and all that,” occupy time, the heart 
is little interested, the understand. 
ing less. “ The women are pretty 
little play-things, the men exqui- 
sitely ridiculous, Prevented from 
treating the other sex with freedom 
and unreserve, we begin to treat 
them as devoid of good sense; their 
talents are thus concealed through 
want of opportunities to exert them, 
and thus the mind gradually sinks 
into imbecility. Were the embargo 
of which I complain removed, he 
case would be otherwise. While 
that respect and politeness due to the 
fair sex would still be preserved, for. 
mality and affectation would be ban- 
ished, and the frivolity ofconversation 
which at present so much prevails, 
would give way to something more 
solid and useful. The sexes would 


be led to consider each other, not ag 
men and women merely, but as rae 
tional and intelligent beings, their 
intellectual powers would be mutual 
by drawn forth and expanded, and 
mental improvement on'the one hand, 
and delicacy and refinement on the 
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other, would be the natural conse- 
quences, | was led into this train of 
thought by considering what bap- 
pened to a fricad of mine some time 
avo. He unfortunately lodged with 
a family in which there was no so- 
ciety to his mind, and being of a 
lively social disposition, and fond of 
receiving information, as well as 
of communicatiog his own ideas, his 
situation became very disagreeable, 
Soon, however, he formed an ac- 
quaintauce with three very amiable 
young ladies in the neighbourhood, 
which acquaintance gradually im- 
proved into the. purest friendship. 
‘They possess a considerable portion 
of personal charms, a great deal of 
good-nature, strong and well-culti- 
vated uaderstandings, and are com- 
pletely void of affectation, In their 
company he was happy, for there 
he met “the feast of reason, and 
the flow of soul,” and consequently 
his visits were frequent. The con- 
versation that took place at their 
meetings, was such as might be ex- 
pected among the most intimate 
friends, void of restraint, yet strictly 
decorous—free from ceremony, yet 
properly polite. As there were three 
sisters, he hoped, by the impartiality 
of his attention, to prevent illiberal 
observations; nor did he give reason 
even to any one of themselves, to 
think she was preferred. | They 
were perfectly sensible of his disin- 
terested «ptentions, and therelore 
always received him with the most 
erfect good bumveur, and treated 
Dim with the greatest affability. 
But this conduct was highly repty- 
nant to the delicate feelings of their 
well-wishing friends, ints and ine 
noendos were frequently thrown out 3 
propriety of conduct was ofien nen. 
tioned; then the absurdity of such 
attention on the part of the gentle- 
mab; then the imprudence of pers 
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mitting it on the patt of the ladies, Te 
then a formal remonstrance with 
them, and then a good nature: wise A’ 
suggestion or two, through the or diant 
of a friend, to him; finally, the so. ques 
ciety broken up, and the intimacy a fev 
ended. ‘This would not have beeg men 
the case, had the reports that were publ 
circulated, and the observations Lods 
which were made, only aflected land 
himself, but as his fair friends were witn 
“implicated,” he, reluctantly in this 
deed, sacrificed the pleasure of their fome 
company, to the ridiculous opinions ings 
of the world. | of th 

Now, ia the name of common sense; cious 
where was the “ impropriety,” where and | 
was the “ imprudence,” where waj fi unto 
the “ absurdity” of such an inter assen 
course?) Will not a man be allowed and, 
to cultivate the acquaintance of 4 the p 
pléasant, sensible woman, unless he Ar 
declares himself her professed ads domi 
mirer? Prejudices are vanishing tion ; 
rapidly from among us, rational ideas It as: 
are spreading around, and begin preac 
ning to influence, in some degree, higot 
the inhabitants of Erin; and 1 hope its co 
yet to see the day, when the sexe declar 
shall mingle in the freedom of harm gall o 
less conversation, without fear of im 2dher 
censure, or dread of reproach. the n 

This, it certainly must be acknowW desire 
ledged, will contribute essentially thers, 
to the progress of refinement; and gm ' acd 
while in our seatinaries, to promote nition. 
the increase of which great exer} be ten 
tions are making, the minds @f advers 
youth will be stored with useful gM seekin 
knowledge, virtuous resolutions, mai Hea 
ly and independent sentiments, ing 2ains 
female society their manners will te Reasor 
ceive a polish, which philosophers mm "one ; 
. dead or alive, cannot bestow, whiel discore 
will place their mental qualifications mands, 
in the fairest point of view, Antich 
‘which will give additional grace andgmm [om 
dignity to those powers which co® In the 
stitute the character of Man, at . 
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Te the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine. 


+ i 

S your Magazine should be the 

focus of public sentiment, I re- 
questyou will admitinto yourcolumns 
a few animadversions upon an instru. 
ment which lately appeared in the 
public prints, entitled, “ The Grand 
Lodge: To the Orangemen of Ire- 
land.” It is really lamentable to 
witness the flagitious attempts of 
this grand depot of Orangism, to 
foment and continue the heart-burn- 
ings of party among the members 
of the community. When the deli- 
cious fruits of kindness, couciliation, 
and good-will were just “ whitening 
unto harvest,” this unconstitutional 
assemblage blowsitsdesolating breath, 
and, like the fatal Sirocco, blasts all 
the promising fields ot Hope. 

And now observe the attitude this 
domineering club takes to sow sedi- 
tion among his Majesty’s subjects. 
It assumes the guise and tones uf a 
preacher: ascends the pulpit of 
bigotry; throws a pious horvor into 
its countenance, and, with insidious 
declamation, labours to infuse the 
gallof hatred into the hearts of its 
adherents. “ To our members in 
the more humble ranks of life, we 
desire, with all the affection of bro- 
thers, and all the sincerity of friends, 
to address a short and serious admo- 
nition, Loyal, as you are, be sober, 
be temperate, be vigilant; for your 
adversaries, like Satan, go about 
seeking whom they may destroy ” 

Hear how Antichrist preaches 
against “ good will among men!” 
Reason suggests, harbour malice to 
none ; Antichrist whispers, nourish 
discord, variance. Omnipotence com- 
mands, * follow peace with all men ;” 
Antichrist insinuates, view your fel- 
low men as Satanites, detest them. 


every one who is not of their frater- 
hity is plainly impeached ; and next, 
as if loyalty were embowied in them, 
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In the first place, the loyalty of 
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and in them only, their adversaries 
ave represented as having the infer- 
nal view of annihilating them and 
loyalty together. “ Loyal, as you 
are!” Thos this Etna. f Loyalty 
vomits from its bowels the burning 
stones of party-spirit, with which 
their privileged order is called upon 
to pelt and scorch their neighbours. 

«« How few of you have ever asso- 
ciated with them on convivial terms, 
who have not had your reward—in- 
juries and insults. Avoid such occae 
sions.” 

The tiger, at parting with her 
cubs, never gave them such a charge. 
Beware, my sons, of breathing out 
of the hemisphere of your own fac- 
tion. Walk not in the way, mingle 
not in society with your Catholic 
brethren: it is contagious, it is pes- 
tilential. Some feelings of kindness 
might thus steal to your heart; “ a- 
void then such occasions.” If you 
cherish not rancour, our cause is un- 
done. For these reasons, live far 
from them; wear the badges of par- 
ty; keep up annual processions; 
drink confusion to opposition. Thus 
you will be able to continue the 
litical distractions of the country ; 
to irritate the spirits of others, and 
to keep alive animosity in your own 
breasts. 

But then comes the most genuine- 
ly diabolical part of the whole. “ Be 
at all times ready to do towardsthem 
acts of kindness, benevolence and 
mercy.” Just as consistent as the 
minister who on Sunday harrangues 
his people on peace and love, ‘and 
on ‘Monday parades at the head of a 
blood-stirring procession, (‘* with 
ribbons in knots at his tail and his 
ears,”) to kindle resentment in the 
bosoms of those over whom he tri- 
umphs. Just as consistent as to say, 


_ * drink from our bladder of bigotry, 


until intoxication prepares you for 
every tumultuary scene; but, be so- 
ber and peaceable, Draw a line of 
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demarcation, and have no dealings 
with these Samaritans; but, treat 
them kindly and benevolently. A- 
void them as you would a pestileace; 
but load them with acts of friend- 
ship. Preserve malice in your heart, 


but show mercy in your life.’ “ Ye 
generation of vipers!” And when 


did the seeds of hatred rise in fruits 
of love? And when did the plant- 
ed thorn spring up'a vine or fig- 
tree? And when did admonitions 
to variance produce brotherly-kind- 
ness? 

I would not, my countrymen, have 
spoken in this acute language, had 
I supposed those whom | address to 
be men merely io error: men with 

enuine motives and sincerity. But 

conceive them to be a band of de- 
signing, interested men, leagued to- 
gether to accomplish a selfish pure 
pose. I wish then to unmask them, 
that you may not continue their 
dupes. For there can be no ques- 
tion, that they are using you only as 
tools to effect their own ends. 

The matter stands plainly thus, 
They are a small party, who, at 
present, engross all the offices and 
emoluments of the state. ‘Lhey see 
that, should emancipation take 
place, many of the Catholics might 
rise to share with them those situa- 
tions which they now have exclu- 
sively to themselves. They there- 
fore dread and deprecate most cor- 
dially the day, that would cut off 
the entail of those offices and emolue 
ments from their children. For this 
reason, they make the efforts of a 
crucodile about to be deprived of 
its prey. They leave no means 
untried to impose upon you, and to 
make you partizans in their cause. 
Mark an incentrovertible proof of 
it in this their address to you. 
© The Brittsh Orangemen have 
saved their country, by suppressing 
the treasonable bands calling them- 
selves Luddites.” The poor delud- 
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ed Luddites, a parcel of misguide 


mechanics, &c. who, when deprn. 
ed of work, erroneously went aboy 
to destroy the machinery, whic 
they believed would allow them 
more employinent, are here desig 
nated “ treasonable bands,”’ as if the 
Luddites had been in arms ayaing 
the government; as if the English 
Orangemen had suppressed the i. 
surrection. Unworthy ends call 
for uaworthy means. 

I dispatch them with one othe 
«“ QOur institution form 
a firm and inmoveable pillar of the 
state, on which the prince may reg 
in security.” Yes, ‘* so long ashe 
supports the Protestant ascendancy,’ 
that 1s, solong as he secures to » 
all sinecures and offices of lucre ¢ 
dignity ; that is, so long as the tel 
sea of intolerance is toamed with 
the people’s prejadices, aud thew 
Helotes kept from setting a foot. up 
on our promised land. But if eve 
the Prince should dare to give thi 
people, whom we hate, a taste d 
our tree of knowledge, our allegi 
ance-bursting fury shal) become th 
flaming sword, and drive him, li 
Adam, from the garden of Eden. 

- Abandon then the ranks of thes 
selfish men. ‘Their combination } 
unchristian, iniernal. It is, he 
ever, a very gratifying conside 
tion, that ali the enlightened part 
the community of every rank 
advocates for equal extension 
privilege. It is only ahis Gra 
Lodge of ignorance, with its dark 
headed abettors, who exult to he 
the chains of intolerance clank on 
part of the peopie. We rejoice 
think that there are daily deseri 
from their camp. The ascendi 
sun of information is gradually «at 
fying the intellectus! atmosp 
andthe mercury of public opt 
presses higher and higher in fav 
of liberty. 

2d August. 
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A TABLE SHOWING THE EXPENSE OF USING ONE QUARTER OF A POUND OF 


TowaccO IN THE WELK, FROM ONE TO FIFTY YEARS, 
ALLOWING TOBACCO TO Cost 4s, 


INCLUDING INTEe 


4D PER POUND. 
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Reader, if you, or any of your family, use Tobacco, or indulge in any 
unnecessary luxury, you ure requested to read this statement once a week for 


twelve months. 


To the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine. 


——— 


CANNOT well forbear express- 
ing the regret, as well as dis- 
satisfaction, 1 felt in observing a 
resolution entered into by an associ- 
ation formed in Dublin, under the 
name of friends to civil and religious 
liberty, of not dealing with Orange- 
men. 1 am a sincere friend to the 
jnterests of true hiberty, civil and 
religious; a warm a!mirer of ail 
who are peaceably and honestly ene 
aged in its support, and [I most 
esisily wish that they, in the course 
of their proceedings, may bring no- 
thing forward that will in any de- 
gree impede its progress. — But | 
must confess that the resolution not 
to deal with Orangemen appears to 
me to partake too much of the ran- 
cour and asperity of the times; to 
approach too near toa similarity of 
disposition to that of the abettors 
and supporters of that irritating fac- 
tion, which has long been the prin- 
cipal bane of secial union among a 
large proportion of the inbabitanis 
of this degraded isiand. I wish 
never to see a principle of revenge 
made the rule of action, Revenge 
guides the cruel and the worthless, 
whilst the good and the brave rise 
superior to uu, and resort to other 
means more worthy of their charace 


> 


a 
’ 


Lconomist, 


ters, by which: to maintain theit 
cause. - 

In considering this subject I wish 
to bring into full view the conduct 
of those who comprise the Orange 
faction, as forming the first and 
principal part of aggression, And 
on considering the many degrading 
means made use of-to annoy and 
irritate their peaceable neighbours, 
and considering also the variety of 
dispositions and characters of which 
the various ranks are composed, who 
hold in abhorrence this dangerous 
system, it 
ed at, that they should meet ‘at 
tines with a return somewhat sim 
lar, Men have feelings, and it 
requires greater equanimity of mind 
than many sufler themselves to pos 
sess, to withstand, in a_ properly 
dignified manner, those shouts of 
insult which have been so repeated: 
ly vocilerated by this daring and 
ontrageous faction, But while thest 
things are to be deplored I would 
say to the true lovers of peace, the 
steady advocates of right freedom, 
imitate not their example; man 
fest by your conduct that you afe 
superior ip your views to any thing 
they are holding forth. . That it 8 
the interests of the community, not 
the support of party, nor your ows 


privaié interest you have most # 
heart, Give no cause to your ene 








is not to be wonder! 
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mies to triumph, or for any to say, 
you only want’the power to become 
as tyrannical as they are. ; 
Disgrace not, I entreat you, fair 
freedom’s cause by any act unwor- 
thy of its genuine support. Neither 
suffer a principle of fear, which fre- 
quently assumes the name of cau- 
tion, so to operate as to prevent a 
through search into a right know- 
ledge and steady assertion of the 

claims of independence, 
N.S, 


ps 
To the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine 
a 


GENTLEMEN, 

AVING seen, in your last num- 

ber, a statement of Synodical 
proceedings, some parts of. which 
are not perfectly correct, I -hope 
your love of truth, and regard to 
impartial justice, will allow a place 
in your publication for the following 
strictures. Being wholly uninterest- 
ed in the proceedings of the Synod 
relative to Dr, Dickson, any farther 
than the cause of truth and virtue 
was concerned, I am the better able 
to state, with perfect fairness, what 
actually occurred, Inthe main, the 
account you have poblished is a 
good one: but justice to the public 
requires that a few particulars con- 
tained in it should at least be exhi- 
bited in a different point of view. 

The author of the account gives a 
twelancholy view of the character: of 
the Synod, for fourteen years past, 
when he alleges, that this vear, for 
the first time since 1798, the mem- 
bers of the Synod have asserted their 
iudependence. This I do not very 
Weill understand. ‘When | ministers 
vote according to the dictates of 
their own minds, { Cannot conceive 
a What sense they are dependent. 
lt certain powerful speakers are able 
\0 persuade the Synod to this or that 
Measure, this is no proof to me, that 
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the members do not assert their in- 
dependence. Equally inconclusive, 
to my apprehension, is the argument 
in favour of their rescued indepen- 
dence, that at any meeting of Synod 
a successful push is made to reverse 
the proceedings of a former meet- 
ing. In fact, the conduct of ‘mem- 
bers in this latter case, if influenced 
by party-feeling, is less in confor. 
mity to the dictates of an indepen- 
dent spirit, than their conduct in the 
former case, in which each person 
is supposed to be influenced merely 
by the individual persuasion of his 
own mind. To be operated upon 
by the power of eloquence, is no 
proof of a dependent spirit. And, 
on the contrary, that man who is 
not to be convinced by arguments, 
however conclusive, and reasons, 
however cogent, and who is act- 
vated by his prejudices, has no pre- 
tensions to independence of mind. 
Ministers may perceive their errors 
as other men, and may regret that 
they voted thus and thus on former 
occasions, but unless: they admit 
that they acted contrary \# the dic 
tates of their own minds, they may 
assert that they were as indepens 
dent then as now, 

If your correspondent alleges, that 
the supposed want of independence 
in ministers consisted in their yield- 
ing contrary to their conviction, this, 
I am convinced, with regard to the 
Synod as a body, is: utterly false. 
To suppose that a majority of the 
Synod could+act thus, is to Suppose 
the ministers to be grossly base and 
wicked. I know perhaps one half 
of the members of the Sytiod; and 
however much many of them may | 
differ from me in feeling and senti- 
ment, I am convinced, that the great 


‘majority would abominate that de- 


rehction of principlé, which is ob- 
viously involved in'& tame stibmis- 
sion to. the’ of ‘others, in opposi-’ . 


tion to judgment, 












| 
| 
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In 1812, when only two or three 
ofivred the slightest objection to the 
measures proposed respecting Dr. 
Dickson, and none entered their 
protest, | cannot conceive how the 
members of Synod acted any other 
than an independent part. They 
may have acted wrong, but they 
did so under-the persuasion of being 
actuated by proper motives, and of 
having done what was right, 

Upon the whole, | am persuaded 
that no one can prove, that the Sy- 
nod (however a lew individual mem- 
bers may have been in fault as to 
conscience, a thing no man can 
prove,) ever acted any other than an 
independent part. ‘The being per- 
suaded by the overpowering  elo- 
quence of this man or the other, con- 
trary to what is right, is no proof to 
the contrary. I firmly believe, that 
the members, taken as a body, have 
always acted a conscientious, and, 
of course, an independent part. 

With respect, of course, to the 
junior members being those who at 
the last meeting were the combatants 
in the cause of independence, I en- 
tirely deny the assertion. I see no 
reason for supposing that those 
foung members, aud such as gene- 
yally voted with them, could lay 
claim to any greater independence 
of mind, or any greater regard to 
conscientious feeling, than those who 
generally voted on the other side. 
The author’s remark is a mere as- 
sumption, without proof, perhaps 
incapable of proof. 

But some men are in the habit of 
flattering themselves that éhey are 
the men whé are possessed of inde- 
pendent principles, while those who 


“are oppused to them, are the mere 


tools and agents of every dena- 
gogue or despot. I do net know 
that this selt-adulation is of any use. 
hi has ne weight with me. | judge 
of men’s conduct, and try it by my 
awa judgment; bat uniess im the 


case of glaring profligacy, I am very 
cautious indeed of supposing tha 
a man has not acied 4 conscientioy 
part, 

But I hasten to the consideraion of 
facts. Your correspondent says 
* This general feeling led’ to the 
condemnation of Dr. Dickson’s book” 
This assertion is not correct. The 
Synod never thought of condemning 
the book. Nor did even Dr. Black 
pretend. to discuss the merits of 
the entire performance. It was that 
part only which related to the Synod 
that Dr. Black held up to the repro 
bation of the body. 

The objection to proceeding » 
gainst Dr. Dickson, that we, our 
selves, were accussers, witnesses, 
judges, and jury, was not alleged 
in Synod, to the best of my recok 
lection, and I was very attentive 
the whole proceedings in this case, 
And the reason probably why it was 
not, was, that every society in the 
world assumes the very natural and 
even necessary ‘privilege of judging 
of the conduct of its own members, 
‘The Synod has done so time imme 
morial. It judges of the conduct 
of its erring members, and even 
excludes, when the case does not 
admit of farther remedy. 

With respect to the Synod yield 
ing to Dr. Black’s assertion, it isto 
be remarked, that Dr. Black quoted 
Dr. Dicksou’s Narrative at large, 
as completely to satisfy the Synod 
of the reality of the charges, and 
that Dr. Dickson was heard at length 
in reply, The members of court 
had better data to proceed upon that 
inerely Dr. Black’s assertion. 

If the Minute of 1812:states, that 
Dr. Black was unanimously thanked, 
Jam not to be convinced by yout 
correspondent that sach was not the 
case, even allowing that a few weft 
against the measure. The Minotés 
are always read twice, that the hous? 
may the better judge of their cor 


rectness. 
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rectness. Now, if the house suffered 
the word unanimously to stand, of 
course it is evident, that it was the 
sense of the house that the resolu. 
tion was carried without one dissent- 
ing voice. If but one member had 
expressed his disapprobation of the 
measure or the word inthe Minute, 


- the Clerk must have immediately 


changed tt, . 

Gentlemen who tacitly acquiesce 
in a measure of which they are af- 
terwards ashamed, sometimes wish 
it to be understood, that they were 
really against the measure, though 
they did not formally oppose it. 
What a pity, that they did oot exert 
their independence! But second 
thoughts, with many persons, are 
best. 

With respect to the impossibility 
of making a satisfactory apology to 
the Synod, I do not agree with your 
correspondent. I do not think, upon 
the whole, that the Synod is an un- 
reasonable body of men. Dr. Dick- 
son had in vain searched for a mi- 
nute which was no where to be 
found in the Synod’s books. - He was 
told there was no such minute in 
existence: and he said, if he could 
not find it, he would make the most 
ample apology. Did he do so? 
No. Though he could not find the 
minute, and though he was publicly 
toli by many members that no such 
motion as he alleged had ever been 
made, yet he proceeded to publish 
the act, asa charge against the Sy- 
nod. Moderate men would suppose 
that this demanded some apology, 
but Dr. Dickson did not think pro- 
perto make any. I am persuaded, 
that a very moderate apology and 
explanation would have satished the 
Synod of 1812, swept away, as they 
Were, (1 was not swept away by it, 
having never approved of Dr. Biack’s 
explanation of the word “impli- 
cated” &c.) by the torrent of Dr. 
Black’s eloquence, 
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Your correspondent states, that 
many members desired that the bu- 
siness of review, as he calls it, might 
be quashed. [ say, no. The op- 
position expressed was no more than 
this, These members were anxious 
for maintaining order in the proceed. 
ings, and showed clearly, (to my 
mind at least,) that* Mr. Porter’s 
motions would regularly come fore 
ward in a particular stage of the 
business, which they pointed out, 
Of these, Dr. Black said he did not 
wish to prevent Mr. Porter bringing 
forward his resolutions, -but oaly 
wished that he should do so at the 
proper: time. 

Even with respect to Mr. Porter’s 
resolutions, your correspondent is 
not correct, I am sorry that so good 
a writer, and one who seems to 
mean so well, should fall into error, 
For the purpose of correction, it is 
sufficient that I recite the words of 
the minute. ry 

Mr. Porter’s first motion was, that 
the Synod of 179 acted incon- 
siderately in declaring, without in- 
quiry, and without evidence, that 
two members of their body, then in 
confinement, were “implicated in 
treasonable and seditious practices,” 
On this, the previous question was 
put, and negatived, The following 
amendment wasalso negatived. ‘Jt 
is not expedient to proceed further 
in the business respecting Dr, Dick- 
son.” But on its being alleged by 
several members, that they could 
not believe that the Synod of. 1799, 
and a committee appointed in that 
year, one of whom was Mr. Shaw, who 
had written the words of the minute, 
and whose correctness and integrity 
no man could question, had acted 
without due consideration, the mo- 
tion was amended, with the consent 
of the mover and seconder, thus, 
“ that the phrase implicated, &c., as 
applied t) two of its members then 
in confinefient, was inaccurately 





nsed, inasmuch as it appears to be 
liable to an uuafavourable construc- 
tion respecting them.” Your cor- 
respondent says, that the amend- 
ment formed an addition to the ori- 
ginal motion, and that, of course, 
both were carried : whereas the 
words acted inconsiderately were left 
out, and the words inaccurately used, 
substituted.in their room in the ori- 
inal motion. 

Moderate men will perceive, not- 
withstanding the vaunting of a par- 
ty, that this motion does not so com- 
pletely rebut the motion of 1512, as 
to justify Dr. Dickson’s char.e. It 
was inaccurately used ; why ? be- 
cause it appears to be liable to an 
unfavourable construction. I disap- 
prove of the construction of the 
minute. It should have been, it 
appears to be inaccurately used inas- 
much as it seems liable, &c. As it 
stands it amounts almost to nothing. 
This is no very great triumph for 
independence. ; 

The second resolution is also in- 
correctly stated by your correspond. 
ent. He makes it stronger than it 
really is. It is not, that the Synod 
of 1805 acted improperly, but, that 
this Synod regrets that the Synod of 
1805 dismissed Dr. Dickson’s memo- 
rial without au answer. 

For the Synod of 1813 to have 
passed a sentence of improper con- 
duct on another Synod, held several 
years before, consisting of very: dif- 
ferent members, whose views and 
motions cannot sow be ascertained, 
seems to be the height of absurdity. 
Even to express regret seems going 
rather too far ; inasmuch as the con- 
duct which we now condemn might 
then have been very wise and proper, 

Your correspondent: is in error 
with respect to the fourth resolution, 
when he states that there wasa ge- 
neral feeling that Dr. Dickson's com- 
plaints on the point in question, 
were not aliogether unfounded ; for 
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the motion agreed to was, that aq 
insinuation in Dr. Dickson’s book, 
against the Synod, of having from 
motives of hostility to him and his 
present congregation, wilfully ne 


_glected their interests in the late an 


rangements of bounty, is unfounded, 
How the general feeling your corres. 
pondent speaks of could exist in cons 
junction with the feeling of persua. 
sion which adopted this resolution, 
plain people will not be able easily 
to determine. 

What the author of the account 


States, as to the substance of the § 


seventh motion, is in general corm 
rect. I did not understand However 
that “ compassion for the fallen 
great” was that which influenced 
the Synod to adopt the previous 
question. I do not believe they 
would act contrary to truth and pro 
priety, from any sach consideration, 
Nor do I believe that the house cons 
ceived, that Dr, Black’s statement, 
as t0 a motion never having been 
made to exclude Mrs. Dickson from 
the fund, was, by any thing ad- 
vanced, proved to be untrue. To 
this hour it is certain that no motion 
was made; and the phrase in the 
letter read by Dr. Black, by n0 
means amounts to a proof of a motion 
being before the house. That a cone 
versation took piace cannot be doubt 
ed ; and after the several members had 
given their opinions, the Moderator 
might have inquired, “ is it the sense 
of the house that Mrs, Dickson shall 
be excluded from the fund ?”’ This 
probably was the question alluded 
to, but, it seems, it was not thought 
necessary that it should be put; and 
Iam very glad that it was not, As 
to the injustice of the previous ques 
tion, it is to be remarked, that those 
who voted for it would have opposed 
the original motion. 
could not have been carried | 

The author-goes on to say, “Mtv 
Porter then came to his grand mo 
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tion, the disavowal’ of Dr. Black’s 
publication, as not containing: the 
sentiments of the Synod.” This is 
not exactly correct. Though Mr. 
Porter, in all probability, attached 
considerable importance to this reso- 
lution, yet-it cannot be considered 


his grand motion, because this was 
} one of the string of resolutions which 


were merely preparatory to bis main 
object. This will be evident, from 
the words of the minute. “ On 
reading the minute of the last year, 
respecting Dr. Dickson, Mr. Porter 
signified his intention of moving, 
that the entire minute shall be re- 
scinded ; but in order to come to his 
purpese with more effect, he intend- 
ed to move separately on certain 
points pending between Dr. Dick- 
son and the members of the Synod,” 
In fact, the grand motion was, to 
rescind the minute of 1812: but, 
strange totell, we heard no more of 
this motion, than the notice which 
Mr. Porter thought proper to give 
in the first instance. It certainly 


® puts aman in an awkward situation, 


to give notice of a motion, and af- 
terwards not to bring it forward, nor 
assign any reason for not doing 80, 
] presume Mr. Porter saw, that the 
sense of the house was so far in op- 
position to his views, that he could 
reasonably entertain no hope of car. 
rying his motion; and that there- 
fore he prudently declined bringing 
it forward, 

Mr. Porter, it is probable, hoped 
to gain a signal triumph over Dr. 
Black, by his motion of disavowal. 
But he argued ill, if he supposed 
that Dr. Black woald’ be toolish 
tnough to insist. that the Synod 
should facher his publication, which 
contained many things: which the 
Synod did not request Dr. Biack to 


Publish, and soine of which might 


have very generally been disap 
Proved of, Forineriy, the Synod 
Prequently ‘asked the Moderato: to 
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publish his sermon, but when pub- 
lished, the Synod never considered 
themselves responsible for any part 
of its contents, So in respect of 
Dr. Black’s Substance, it was ridic- 
ulous to suppose, that the members 
of the Synod might probably be 
disposed, in any degree, to take 
the responsibility of that publication 
on themselves, or that Dr. Black 
might desire that they shoulddo so, 

I do not depend so much on my 
own private judgment, as to say, 
whether the request of the Synod of 
1812 was foolish or not ; but certain 
I am, when I reflect that Doctor 
Black’s Speeches were only in part 
committed to writing, and that of 
course so much liberty was given to 
him in regard of the publication, 
that the Synod was not responsible 
for the contents of the pamph- 
let.. Had his performance been 
exhibited, as the pastoral address 
used to be, fairly written out, and 
had it been duly weighed and con- 
sidered in all its parts, the Synod 
would then have been differently 
situated ; and Dr. Black’s Speeches 
would have stood on the same footing 
as the Synod’s declaration, respect 
ing civil and religious liberty. But 
such was not the case. His pampli- 
let appeared, not as the pamphiet 
of the Synod, but his own. It did 
not appear sanctioned by their name 
and authority. Had it contain- 
eda libel on. the goverament, Dr. 
Biack alone must have been the- 
sufferer, in case of a prosecution. ~~ 

I shall only add, that b think the: 
Synod should nut have dismissed: 
the business in the manner they: 


did. ‘They bad agreed, that Dr. 


Dickson had done what was amiés,. 
and they rejected his apology. Sup- 
pose a member of a Masonic lodge 
to bave acted improperly, be is ealle. 
ed on to apologize, his apoiogy is 
diapproved of, but no farther pro- 
ceedings are taken in the case, 


Is 








this dignified. When ministers 
misconduct themselves, the usual 
mode is to admonish, rebuke, &c. 
until they appear penitent, and re- 
solve to behave better in future. 
But here the matter seems to stand 
thus. “ Jt istrue we have condemn- 
ed Dr. Dickson, but we have found 
him such a stiff, unyielding, trouble- 
some kind of man, that we wil! not 
have any thing farther to say to 


La ‘ 
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him.” Ifthe conduct of the Synod 
of 1812 was rash and foolish, this 
deliberate folly is surely much more 
inexcusable. 

The public will now, I trust, be 
able to judye fairly of the whole pro. 
ceedings in this case. From a re 
gard to your very valuable publica 
tion, I send you these remarks, aud 
am very truly yours, &c. 

An Observer, 


OO 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF DISTINGUISHED PERSONS. 


Teens 


To the Propristors of the Belfast Magazine. 


——-~- 


* GENTLEMEN, 

PeXcouRace ‘D by your publish- 

ing sketches of the lives of the 
late Dr. Black, and of David Man. 
son, 1 take the liberty of recom. 
mending to your consideration. a 
sketch of the life of another of our 
countrymen, F. Hutcheson, L.L.D., 
eminent for learning and virtue. 
A history of bis life has been publish- 
ed by Dr. Leechman, formerly pro- 
fessor and principal of the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow; but as it has 
been compiled principally from me- 
mory, it seems in some parts defici- 
ent in important traits, and in 
others too tedious for your publica- 
tion. 

I cannot presume in unmeasured 
prose, to do justice to the character 
of so great a man as Dr. Hutcheson ; 
L intend only by this attempt, from 
authentic documents and informa- 
tion, to relate such facts, as may be 
subjects for the pen of some of your 
cotrespondents of great talents, for 
elegaut Composition avd eulogium. 
lam, geatlemen, your constant reads 
er, and obedient humble servant, 


M. 
eye 26th April, 1813. 


; -_ —— 


pus. grandfather of this great 
man, the Rev. Alex. Hutcheson, 


was Presbyterian minister of Saint 
field, in the couoly of Down ; bs 
residence was in the townland of 
Drumalig, which he purchased, and 
is still enjoyed by his lineal des 
cendant. The place of his nauvity 
is saidto be Monkwood in Ayrshire, 
which his relatives in the female 
line still inhabit. Alexander’s eld: 
est son, the Rev. John Huicheson, 
was Presbyterian: minister of Ar 
magh, and lived in Baliyrea,~ neat 
that citv ; he married Miss ‘Trail, 
of the county of Down, by whom 
he had two sons, Hans and Fraieis 
Hans married Rachel Stevenson, o 
Killileagh, and died without issue, 
The old inhabitants of Dromalig 
assert, that Francis was born in bit 
grand-father’s house in that to 
land, on the 8th of August, 1694 
Hans and Francis hved_ mostly 
with their father in Ballyrea, till 
year 1702, when they were sent 
their grandtathe:’s at. Drumalig, 
the benefit of their education. 
best classical school was then k 
by Mr. Hamilton in the old Meetit 
house of Saintfield ; sited on a rod 
in the west end of the town, whe 
the cow-fair is now held. 


Even at this early period, a 
gular warmth of allection and t 
volence appeared in Francis, whit 
gained him the love of his fello® 
and the esteem uf his master 
grandfather, which dispositions & 
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tinued in full vigour during his 
whole life. 

By his great genius and applica- 
tion he was in a short time qualified 
for being sent to the Rev. James 
Macalpin’s academy in Killileagh ; 
the character given of this learned 
teacher of philosophy, by writers of 
those days, declares bis abilities and 
his virtues. “ He hath given such 
proof of his abilities, and fitness for 
such an employment, as gives good 
groundsfor believing, that he is able 
to stand the test of the most severe 
examination ; his intimate acquain- 
tauces are satisfied, that the most 
severe scrutiny into his character 
and conduct would tead to his ad- 
vantage.” 

Having been taught by Mr. Mac- 
alpine the ordinary course of scho- 
lastic philosophy, he removed from 
this academy in the year 1710 to 
the University of Glasgow, where 
he renewed with great ardour his 
study of the learned languages, and 
oiber parts of literature. He enter- 
ed asa public student in the Natu- 


gral Philosophy classe Having finish- 


d the usual course of philosophical 
studies, he turned his attention to 
liviaity, which he intended should 
be the peculiar study and profession 
fhis lite. That he might be well 
waliied for suck an arduous and 
ious course, he remained many 
ears studying theology under the 


Reverend and learned Professor Joha’ 
im psou. 





His power of reasoning even at 
his early period of his life, was 
rong, and so accurate, that he 
learly saw, that different subjects 
wimitied of different kinds of evi- 
venice ; some admit of historical evi- 
ence, some of demonstrative, and 
thers ot probable, many are 
ounced upon induction, wherefore 
© disputed the propriety of Dr. 
ark’s attempt to demonstrate the 
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being and attributes of God, a pri- 
ori, and that the knowledge of these 
was to be deduced, from our know. 
ledge of his works. He was per- 
snaded that attempts at demonstra. 
tion, on such subjects as are incapa- 
ble of it, are of very dangerous con: 
sequence to the interests of trath ; 
because such attempts leave the 
mind io a state of doubt and uncer- 
tainty, and lead to scepticism. 
When he had studied six years ia 
the University of Glasgow, he re- 
turned to his own country, and 
passed trials for the ministry among 
the Dissenters, He was just about 
to be settled, ordained a minister, in 
a sinall Dissenting congregation in 
Ulster, when he received a warm 
iuvitation from some of his acquaine 
tances, to become principal of an 
academy in Dublin. Friendly soli- 
citations from different quarters ge- 
nerally produce considerable agita- 
tion of mind, especially when the 
choice appears to fix a man’s situa- 
tion for life. The principle of bene- 


_volence by which Hutcheson was 


always actuated, determined him to 
accept of the invitation from Dub- 
lin. He supposed that sowing the 
seeds of knowledge and virtue in the 
minds of youth, from different coun- 
tries would be more generally useful] 
than his lectures could be in a small 
congregation in the north. Where- 
fore ke chose Dublin, and taught 
the academy in the building which 
yet remains at the corner where 
Yominic-street enters the — street 
then called Drumcoudra lane. In 
that station he acquitted bimself with 
such dipznity and success as gave en- 
tire satisfaction to all those who com- 
mitted the youth to his,care; and he 
soon attracted the attention of the 
public. Men of all ranks who had 
any taste for literature or esteem for 
learned men, sought his acquaintance 
and friendship. A step of the great- 
test importance to domestic comfurt 
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and happiness was yet before him; 
this he took, and was not disappoint 
ed ; he married Mary, daughter of 
Francis Wilson, Esq., a gentleman 
of estate in the connty of Longford, 
who distioguished himself at the 
revolution in the service of William 
If. The uniform happiness of 
their whole conjugal state, testified 
the wisdom of his choice. Their 
only issue was Francis Hutcheson, 
M.D. long an eminent physician in 
Dublin, 

His singular merit and accom- 
plishments introduced him to the 
acquaintance of many men of taste 
and learning, and particularly to 
Lord Viscount Molesworth. The 
friendship of the Rev. Dr, Synge, 
then Bishop of Elphin, be always 
regarded as one of the greatest ad- 
vantages and comforts of his lite, 
as is expressed by his son in his 
dedication to bim, prefixed to his 
father’s system of Moral Philoso- 
phy. 

The duties of his office were not 
sufficient employment for bis exten- 
sive and active mind. Morals al- 
ways had the chief place in his par- 
suits, and the public good filled up 
the measure of his wishes; at this 
time he published his ideas of beauty 
aud yirtue, to which bis modesty 
prevented bim from prefixing his 
name ; but such was the reputation 
of the work, and the admiration of 
the author it excited, that Lord 
Grenville, then Lord Lieutenant, 
wishing to find the author of this 
excellent. new publication, sent his 

rivate secretary to the printer, to 
inquire for the name and residence 
of the author of this extraordinary 
work ; and when be failed in this 
he sent a fetter directed to him, 
wishing to be favoured with his ac- 
qnaintance. The consequence of 
which was, that his Excellency dur- 
ing the whole time of his goyern- 


, . 


ment treated Mr. Hutcheson with 
distinguished marks of familiarity, 
esteem and friendship. Elis famil, 
arity with the Powers and Bishops 
who then were, excited an opinion, 
that he had offers of great dignity 
and preferments in the chorch ; iy 
consequence of those reports bij 
father wrote to him from Armagh, 
inquiring into his intentions in thow 
respects, His answer was, he haf 
not taken this subject into consider. 
tion, but if he did, he would be 
determined by the motive which 
had always actuated him, the gool 
of mankind. The events show bis 
real intention, although two se 
veral attempts were made to pro 
secute Mr. Hutcheson in the Bi 
shop’s court, for daring to take up 


on him the education of youth. ball 


fore he qualified himself by sub 
scribing the ecclesiastical canons, 
and obtained licence’ from the 
Bishop. Archbishop King, author 
ofthe Book de origine mali. being 
acquainted with his abilities and 
merits, protected him, and assured 
him, he needed be under no appre 
hension of disturbance from tha 
quarter, while be had power w 
prevent it. His contempt of thow 
threats, and of the promises made 
to him, is a very satislactory at 
swer to the questions contained in 
his father’s letter, respecting cow 
formity to the ecclesiastical canons 

A few years after his Inquity, 
his Treatise on the Passions wa 
published, which added to his che 
racter asa man of erudition, inge 
nuity and taste. It demonstrate 
too, that his manner of reasonitg 
difiered from that commonly prat 
tised by moralists ; his argument 
were not founded on supposition, 4 
conjecture, His principles welt 
the known powers and feelings of tht 
human mind, and his demoustratit 
conclusive. 
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About the year 1729, Mr. Ger- 
sham Carmichael, the learned and 
worthy Protessor of Moral Philoso- 


phy in the University of Glasgow, 
hed. Hutcheson’s genius, applica- 


tion, and character fof goodness, 
were not forcotten by the professors, 
His character for learning, and ex- 
cellent method of teaching, being 
now established, he was Unarimous- 
ly chosen as successor to Mr. Car- 
michael, in the chair of the Ethic 
class. 

Scarcely any man but Mr. Flut- 
cheson, could have fixed a resolution 
of leaving such a numerous and 
learned society as he bad in Dublin, 
by whom he was esteemed and be- 
loved. We have seen, that even he 
met with opposition in his honest 


and inotlensive endeavours in the 


education of youth. 

He had good reasons for refusing 
promotion, and discouraging thie 
most probable schemes proposed to 
him for obtaining it. Neither the 
love of riches, nor of the eleyance 
and grandeur of human life, pre- 
vailed so farin his breast, as to in- 
duce him to offer the least violence 
to his inward setitiments. He chose 
a quiet and retired situation, uncon- 
fined by arbitrary and unreasonable 
restrictions, where his studies, learn- 
ing, and prelections, would be more 
extensively useful, than they could 
be in bis own country. The conse- 
quences proved the wisdom of the 
choice of the Regents of the Col- 
lege, and of his own determination, 
It appears, that Providence directed 
him to the station in. life far from the 
highest in external distinction, yet 
tuiabie to his singular talents, and 
in which he had opportunities of 
Very more eminently aud exten- 
ively useful, than he could have 
beeu, in any other, 

He was so much esteemed and 
beloved by his stu en's iu his owa 
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country, that many accompanied 
him to Glasgow. Such as tne late 
Sir Johu Blackwood, of Ballyleedy, 
in the County of Down, who remain- 
ed with Lim an inmate, till he was 
thought worthy of the degree of Mas- 
ter of Arts; on which occasion, Sit 
Jolin published a Latin thests ou civil 
governinent, a copy of which still 
remains at Bailyleedy. It merits the 
attention of every legislator, and of 
every man who wishes to know the 
principles of civil governinent. 

When our academies in Ulster 
were suspended, a longer attendance 
at some foreign college, as a pre- 
paration fur a learned profession, 
was more necessary than formerly. 
Dr. Hutcheson deemed the length of 
his own attendance, 6 years, suffice 
cient, By his intimacy, friendship, 
and influence with Primate Boulter, 
he prevailed on him to.make a do- 
nation to the University of Glase 
gow, of an annual fund, for any 
young man who had studied there 
three years, and taken Master’s des 
grees in Glasgow College, and who 
intended to be qualified for any of 
the learned professions, 

Aithough Dr. Hutcheson was not 
obliged, as in Dubiin, to teach the 
Languages, but was confined, prin« 
cipally, to Natural Theology, Lthics 
properly so called, and Jurisprus 
deuves yet he lectured and examined 
his pupils two days ia the week upon 
acertain portion of Cicero’s works, 
as his treatises de ofliciis aud de 
finibus. Tle lectured every sabbath 
evening upon the truth of the Chris- 
tian religions He composed wo, 
for the benefit of his pupils, a come 
pend of his lectures, in such elegang 
Latin, as is inferior to nene of the 
modern Compositions, in that lan- 
guage, fle published, in the same 
languages a compeud of ‘Metaphye 
sics, contprebending Natural Thee 
ology, aud a compend of Logie, 
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which afford convincing proofs of 
his accurate knowledge of the hu- 
man mind, and likewise of his know- 
ledge of the ancient moralists and 
metaphysicians. 

His doctrines are founded neither 
upon conjecture por upon occult qua- 
hities, hor Upon the fitness nor rea- 
con of things, but upon the known 
sentiments, affections, and passions 
of the buman mind. The princi- 
ple of approbation he conceived, 
was a distinct feeling from reason, 
which he denominated the moral 
sense, which was alterwards called 
sentiment by Dr. Santh, tn his 
Theory of Moral Sentiments, aud 
moral faculty, by Reid, in his Trea- 
lise upon the Maud. 

He has placed supreme virtue, 
and excelience of a human charac- 
ter, in such exercise of all the youd 
allections to God and man, as will 
restram all our appetites and pas- 
sions within proper bounds, and di- 
rect us mi the course of action which 
will promote the bappiness of man- 
kind m the most extensive manner. 
‘This scheme pre-supposes, that we 
wie by our moral faculties under real 
and unernal obligations of promot- 


¢ 
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ing the good of mankind, even qt 
the expense of life itself. and all its 
enjoyments; or, In a word, we are 
enjomed to lay down our lives for the 
brethren: that the moral sense never 
fails to give the warmest and highest 
degree of approbation to every in. 
stance of truly disinterested virine, 
and that the degree of moral senti. 
ment is in proportion to the degree 
of disinterestedness of an action, 
According to this representation, 
the soul of man resembles the divine 
intelligence in bis rational faculties, 
and the divine benignity in bis so- 
cial and public_affections. His doe. 
trines were not the offspring of the 
imagination, they proceeded — from 
feeling and conviction. 
verified in his own conduct, which 
consisted in a series of actions, found: 
ed upon the most pure aflections, 
and disinterested benevolence. 

Ile thus spent a benevolent and 
pious life about 16 years in the Uni 
versity, 

in 1745, in the fifty-first year of 
his age, after a few days of fever, 
it pleased All Wise Providence to 
cut him off, to the regret of the 
lovers of learning and of virtue. 














DETACHED ANECDOTES AND OBSERVATIONS. 
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LEARNING THE CATE= 


CHISM. 


MOTIVE FOR 


relates the 


M* JOUN HALES 
following anecdote in one of 


his letters to Sir Dudley Carleton, 
from the Synod of Dort. The ques- 
tion of catechising was then in agi- 
tation. “ Doubrless,” says he, in 
the letter of JY—29 November, 


1O18, “the most eflectual way of 


vil the rest to bring young persons 
to learn their catechism, was that 


which was related by one of the 


Helvetian deputies. For he told us 
that in his country the manner was, 
that all young persons that meant 
to marry, were to repair, both he and 
she, unto their minister, a little be 
fore they meant to marry, and by 
him to be examined how well they 
had conned the catechism: if they 
had not done it perfectiy to lis 
mind, he had power to defer theit 
marriage until they had better learu 
ed their lessons. 

“I was much aflected,” he adds 


They were § 
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« to this course when I heard it; 
and { thought that doubtless it was a 
speedy way to make all young per- 
sons, excepting myself, and two or 
three more that mean not over-has- 
tily to marry, to be skilful in their 
catechism. The Synod shall be 
ill advised if they make no use of 


” 


EXAMPLE OF THE POWER OF IMAGI- 
NATION OVER THE BODY. 

In 1751 the waters of Glaston- 
bury were atthe height of they re- 
putation, The virtues of the spring 
were supposed to be supernatural, 
and to have heen discovered by a 
revelation made in a dream to a 
person named Matthew Chancellor. 
The credulous expected, not merely 
to be cured of incurable distempers, 
but to recover lost faculties and mu- 
tilated limbs, 


Au old woman, in the work- 
house at Yeovil, who had long been 
a cripple, and used crutches, was 
strongly tempted to drink of Glas- 


tonbury waters, with a firm persua- 


sion of being cured of her lameness, 
Several bottles of the water were 
procured for her by the master of 
the work-house, and such was the 
effect of the miraculous draught, 
that first one crutch, and soon after, 
theother, was laid aside. The won- 


wer was extolled, the fame of the 


miracle spread ; when the cheat was 
discovered, the master of the work- 
house protested that he had fetched 
the water from an ordinary, and 
neighbouring spring. It need scarce- 
ly be added, that when the force of 
the woman’s imagination had ex- 
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hausted itself, her infirmities return 
ed, and the crutches were resumed. 
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COMPARISON BETWEEN A LAP-DOG AND 
His MISTRESS. 


In one respect the former is on an 
equality, and in another enjoys a 
superiority. 

Animals at large seem to enjoy 
great exemption from stomach com- 
plaints, which in buman life pro- 
duce a much greater share of dis- 
stress, than in proportion to the 
space they occupy in the nosology. 
Wild animals in quest of food, and 
domestic animals in that spirit of 
wantonness, with which they are 
filled by the wholesome delicacies 
of a rich pasture, each exert them- 
selves sufficiently to preserve the 
moving and digestive organs in. good 
plight. Those that are fed within 
doors are frequently worked in pro- 
portion. It would appear that they 
hold the privilege of a light and easy 
stomach upon this condition. For 
that pampered parlour-boarder, the 
lap-dog, is hardly less subject to 
queasiness, Inappetence, and = vae 
pours, than his mistress. He has 
indeed one security more than she 
has, fashion never offers violence to 
his chief diyestive organ, It is nee 
ver cased and corded down to its 
smallest dimensions ; but after a re- 
past is at liberty to rise from its 
resting-place upon the interior of the 
vertebra, and to take that free swell, 
without which the process of nutrie 
tion cannot be properly begun. 


Beddoes’ Hygéiae 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE EXCURSION ; 


MOT IN SIX CANTOS, NOR BY WALTER 
scorrT. 


CANTO FIRST, 


Che Cutset, 


Hicu o’er the top of Tertagh-drain,® 
Bright blazed the lamp of day, 

And mountain brow, and fertile plain, 

And lowing herd, and lab’ring swain, 
Rejoiced beneath its ray : 

No murky cloud of dismal hue, 

Obscured the heavens delightful blue, 
And all was lovely to the eye, 

And scarce was felt the morning breeze, 

As low it murmured through the trees, 
And peacetul was the sky. 

11, 


‘Two horsemen down from Mullagh-hash, 
‘Their nimble coursers goad, 
O’er ramparis leap, thro’ torrents splash, 
aind thund’iing on they come slap-dash, 
Until they gain the road. 
"The foremost rider slacks his pace, 
And round and rosy is his face, 
His eye with quick and rapid roll 
In pleasure seems to dance, 
And all the ardour of his soul 
High sparkles in the glance: 
If care’s dark gloom e’er tinged his brow, 
*Tis gone, and all is sunshine now. g 
Proudly his courser he bestrode, 
"That seemed delighted with the load, 
And toss’d his head and flowing mane. 
And who is he the horseman gay, 
*; hat seems as blithe as morn oi May ? 
"bis B——’s bard, “tis youug ———. 
Ml 


Tall his companion seems and bold, 
Robust as cast in giant mould, 
And firm in saddle is his seat, 
And ready for each active feat, 
And fit for deeds of chivalry 5 
He never flinch’d when boozing came, 
Nor turn’d his back on smiling dame, 
Nor shrunk "midst roar and revelry, 


ea —— — 





* ‘The places mentioned in the poem, 
are in the neighbourboud in which the 
. . * 
scene is laid, 


Much did O’Niall, jovial soul ! , 
Delight to drain the foaming bowl, 
He loved the social circie’s smile, 

He loved the heart devoid of vuile, 
And much he loved to raise the song, 
And wake to joy the jolly throng. 


lv, 


Why is the minstrel now so gay, 

And why this pomp and proud array ? 

He goes with Ruarg’s Ear! to dine, 

To gobble beef and guzzle wine $ 

He knows he'll meet Alditha’s kiss, 

He smacks his lips, and thinks of bliss, 

Now on they go with headlong speed, 

And seems to fly each foaming steed, 
Nor stop at house nor hall ; 

Loud grunt the maimed downridden hogs, 

And yelp the limping trampled dogs, 
And frighten’d matrons squall. 

They dashed down Comber’s rugged steep, 

That frowns o’er Faughan’s current deep; 

Glenlough’s affrighted domes they pass’4, 

Aud Ruarg’s towers appear at last. 


CANTO SECOND. 


Che Reception, 


Re 


What form is that divinely fair 
That trips with light fantastic air, 
And joy wild sparkles in her eves, 
Soen as the Minstrel’s phiz she spies! 
Quick as an arrow from the bow, 
He from his courser sprung, 
One moment gloated on her charms, 
Then claspt Alditha in his arms, 
And gave her such a loving hug, 
And kist her round from lug to lug-= 
She wisely held her tongue | 


TT, 


They entered Ruarg’s stately hall, 
"Iwas hurry, haste, and bustle all, 
For on that day the princely lord 
Ask'd friends and neighbours to his board. 
Boots’t not to sing in uncouth rhyme, 

In sooth "twere only waste of time, 

How lambs were slaughter'd, wethers kill’é, 
And harmless chickens’ blood was spill’d; 
How hams of pigs, and bullock’s rumps, 
The table graced in glorious lumps ; 
How sauces rich their fumes dispense, 
Which please, when palate is the sense, 
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The chaplain swiftly muttered grace, 
And eager now was every face, 
Loud rattled knife and fork, 
And every guest in every place, 
Seem’d anxious for the work: 
With various food each cramm’d his maw, 
And fix’d on every dish his claw, 
And gulp’d down wine and beer ; 


- Andto Lord Ruarg said and swore, 


Who courteously stiil prest the more, 
They never eat so much before, 
Nor tasted better cheer. 


IV. 


Now clattering knives had ceas’d their jar, 
Amid the wassail rout, 
And clatt’ring tongues are heard afar, 
And louder grows the noisy war, 
As goblets wheel about. 
The minstrel there amid the crowd, 
Join’d in the song and roar’d aloud ; 
Loose hung his robes with bard-like air, 
His vest unlaced, his bosom bare, 
His ruby cheek made pale the rose, 
And sweat-drops trickled o’er his nose, 
While from his wildly rolling eye, 
Pot-vean’s strong spirit sparkled high, 
The genial stream had fired his blood, 
And thus Le sung in phrensied mood, 


THE MINSTREL’S SONG*, 


* Here neither cares nor grief annoy, 
Come then the present hour enjoy, 

And on ye god-like souls, 
Drink to the truly patriot band, 
Who made the firm intrepid stand, 

For stills and flowing bowls : 
Who roar’d with wide undaunted throats, 
And fearless gave their manly votes, 

For general distillation ; 
Who forward in their country’s cause, 
Kepealed cursed probibition’s laws 

And saved our sinking nation ; 
Brim, heroes, brim the potent glass, 
For thus our days and nights shall pass, 

In mirth, and joy, and jollity ; 
Broach, broach the keg, the bottles sink, 
Leave frigid souls to mope and think 

On all this world’s frivolity. 


* Joy to his soul whose watchful eye, 
Did first his country’s woes descry, 
«ind found the only remedy ; 


—— 


= — See 


* This song, and the description of the 
minstrel, appeared a considerable time ago 
in the Kelfast News-letter, written by the 
same author, 
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High may his cellars still be stor’d, 
And sparkling flagons grace his buard, 
Of mirth-inspiring usquebaugh ; 
But on, for time is o’er us stealing, 
Toss high your goblets to the ceiling, 
*Tis glorious sure thus to be reeling, 
"Midst rout, and roar, and revelry ; 
Huzza! hark, hark, the thunderingcrash, 
Chairs, jugs, and tumblers all to smash, 
On heroes on, on, on, slap-dash, 
And shout for very devilry.” 


The dome re-echoed with applause, 
The bard was crown'd, but whiskey won 
the cause. 


CANTO THIRD. 


Che Wrestling, 


Where is the man with drink so dead, 

With bumpers whizzing in his head, 
But likes to talk and laugh ; 

And as he drains the potent glass, 

And gaily toasts his favourite lass, 

He cares not how the moments pass, 

But calls the man a downright ass 
Who will not freely quaff : 

And while the spirit rocks his brain, 
When to his head it mounts, 

He loudly roars his noisy strain, 

Or of his tippling prowess vain, 
Some drinking bout recounts, 


II. 


Round Ruarg’s board each clam’rous tongue 
Was loud in gabbling, er in song, 
And peals of laughter shook the hall, 
And all was balderdash and brawl, 
*Till up rose Ruarg’s heir, 
And looking round with conscious pride, 
To feats of wrestling he defied 
The stoutest toper there. 
O’Niall soon was on his stumps,— 
The minstrel feared twould end in thumpe, 
And oft he begs and prays, 
That now they would not sally out, 
Or folks would call it drunken rout~ 
They mind not what he says. 


11). 


he night is clear, the lawn is dry, 
And burry scurry out they hie, 
The ring is formed, the wrestlers stand 
With foot to foot, and hand to hand, 
Let who will fall, no spleen or grudge—m 
The minstrel stands appointed judge. 
The signal given, they onward rush, 
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And tug with might and main, 


And pant, and blow, and trip, and push, 


And shake the very plain. 
O’Niall fumed in dudgeon deep, 
‘To find his foe his footing keep ; 
At onée collecting all his might, 
He gave him such a grasp so tight, 


That down he fell with thund’ring crash, 


Three ribs were brokeu all to smash. 
Iv. 


They raise up Ruarg’s vanquished heir, 

And to the hall again repair, 

The minstrel rais’d the victor's song, 

The croud the chorus deep prolong, 
The foemen meet as friends ; 

And quicker still the glass goes round, 

And louder yet the walls resound, 

And noise and nonsense more abound, 

“Till some lie sprawling on the ground, 

And athers snore in sleep profound, 
And thus the wassail ends. 


CANTO FOURTIHL, 


Che Meturn, 


The minstrel can no longer wait, 

His courser prances at the gate, 
He drank to Ruarg’s Ear! adieu ; 

O' Niall too must likewise go, 

Eack clapt his hand on saddle-bow, 

Sprung to his seat with active throw, 
Aad off like lightning flew. 

They spur each steed to full career, 
And plonge through Dennet’s flood ; 

No stay they make, they feel no fear, 

Fhrowgh deep morass and desert drear 
‘They drive in furious mood. 


Thro’ Dennemanagh’s streets they hie, 

And past the parsonage they fly, 

And down the steep and up the scaur, 

‘The clattering hoofs are heard afar, 

And glancing swift by Killaugh-lhu, 

Ranayher’s hills appear in view ; 

And now O'Niall’s dome they near, 

Who prest the bard to taste his cheer, 
And rest till dawn of day ; 

The bard he only waved adieu, 

Then crack’d his whip, and offhe flew, 
Tho’ lonely was the way. 


> 


A ug, 


it. 


He knew that Belmount’s loving dame, 
His long delay would chirle, 

And bite her uails, and fret and fume, 

And pace in agony her room, 
"Vill seated by his side. 

And who is he whose thund’ring rap 
Startles the musing fair? 

“ The bard’s arrived”—she sets her cap, 
And curls her wig with care. 

Thea forth she comes with native grace, 

And smiles bedeck her hideous face, 
And from her hollow haggard eye, 

That fain would glow with amorous fire, 

And strives to languish and desire, 
Cadaverous glances fly— 

The miustrel with averted look, 

Her proffered with’red hand then took, 
But in a sulky mood, 

Scarce to her questions deigns reply, 

Scarce deigns to meet her anxious eve, 
As smirking there she stood. } 


IV. 


At length he said, with powerful yawn, 
"is near, I think, the morning dawn, 
I'm somewhat weary with my ride, 
O’er rugged path and mountain side, 
And long for soft repose ; 
Then rush’d impetuous to his bed, 
And down he laid his drowsy head, 
Aud nought of bardship could you spy, 
In’s gloomy brow and clos’d up eye, 
But listen with attentive ear, 
And still the minstrel’s art you'll hear, 
Jn th’ music of his nose. 





—_——- 





Airn.—* My lodging is on the cold ground.” 


a 
W HEN nature in darkness and sorrow 


appears, 
Nor a smile o’er her face seems to play, 
The sun comes to dry his fond worship 
per’s tears, 
And to bless her with gladness and day! 
Thus amid life’s career by affliction ob 
scur'd, 
Where enjoyment is scarce seen to bloom; 
Oh ! a true triend’s theysunbeam so fondly 
ador’d, 


And so sweetly dispelling the gloom! 
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Il. 


Oh ! this heart to the tie ever faithful shall 
prove, 
Which earliest friendship entwin’d, 
As long asa trace of endearment, or love, 
Or of gratitude dwells:in this mind! 
Oh! this vow ever cherished with tender- 
est zeal 
In this heart by remembrance shall be, 


And the last dear sensation this bosom will 


feel, 
Shall be sacred to friendship and thee. 
AMIcUS. 
Dublin, July, 1813. 
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LINES PRESENTED TO A_ BEAUSIFUL 


AND AMIABLE YOUNG LADY WITH A 


ROSE, 


ACCEPT this sweet image of thine my 
dear Jane, 
In peace in thy bosom, oh! let it repose, 
If the fragrance of beauty, and soul with 
Out stain 
Can trace a resemblance, (tho’ faint,) in 
a rose. 
; Amicus, 
Dublin, July, T8135. 











DISCOVERIES AND IMPROVEMENTS IN ARTS, MANUFACTURES, 
AND AGRICULTURE, 


Qn the means of preventing contagion, and of ar- 
resting it progress; by MM. Guyton Mor- 


veau. 


(From the Annales de Chimie.) 

N July 1805, the minister of the interi- 

or called the attention of the prefects 
to the necessity of employing the fumiga- 
tions of mineral acids, as the only sure and 
approved preservative against contagion, 
their efficacy having been demonstrated 
by long experience, and acknowledged 
by all learned societies. Since that time 
various processes for destroying infection 
have been given and described in succes- 
sive treatises on the subject, and other 
works and observations on the success of 
these processes have been published in the 
periodical collections ; such as the An- 
nalesde Chimie, la Bibliotheque Medi- 
cale, &e. and extracted into some of the 
journals, 

These works, however, are not in the 

hands of all persons who have occasion to 
cousult them. It may therefore be useful 
‘0 give a short account of the processes, 
just sufficient to be generally understood. 
' ! ortable fasks for purifying the air. These 
tisks are to be met with ready prepared 
it some of the apothecaries’ shops, and it 
's only necessary that they should be open 
for afew minutes, in order to give issue 
tothe purifying gas, When after repeat- 
ed use the gas is exhausted, they may be 
‘epicnished with sea-salt, oxyd of man- 
vese and sulphuric acid (the oil of vit- 
tol of commerce); persons who are 
FELFAST MAG, NO. LXJ. 


obliged to frequent hospitals, prisons, &e. 
should always be furnished with them tor 
their own safety. 


The permanent apparatus’ for purifying 
the air, are made to last a longer time, 
and to produce greater effects. These 
are also to be met with in the shops, 
together with printed directions for using 
them. They may be employed in cham- 
bers where there are only a small number 
of sick, and will last several years when 
no epidemical disorder or contagious fe- 
ver renders it necessary to open them 
every day, or at least several times in a 
day. 

Fumigations in open vessels are useful 
in much more important cases; for, as 
several authors who have written on the 
subject have observed, it is a very mis- 
taken idea to suppose that simple appara- 
tus, such as those above-mentioned, are 
sufficient to purify vast apartments where 
the sick are crowded, or where the infec- 
tion rages. 

In these cases, therefore, fumigations in 
large open vessels become necessary, and 
happily they can be easily prepared in a 
very short time. The only distinction to 
be observed in the process, independent 
of the proportions that are requisite, ace 
cording to the space that is to be fumigat- 
ed, is, when the vessels are to be used in 
apartments actually occupied, or in empty 
ones. 

First, for example, in a room of the 
dimensions of 40 feet by 20, which has ° 
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been occupied by sick persons, and is 
cleared of them, an earthen vessel should 
be placed containing a mixture composed 
of common salt, 


decgr. oz. 
About $0 decigrammes 10 oz. 
Black oxyd of manganese in powder, 
After the vessel is put in the requi- 
site place, pour in the sulphuric 
ACIG, ADOUL,...ccvccccccccccsovccserses DO 8 


The doors and windows should be clos- 
ed, and the room not entered for ten or 
twelve hours. 

It must be evident that the quantity 
may be reduced or augmented in propor- 
tion to the space to be fumigated, or ac- 
cording to the intensity of the infection, 
or the nature of the contagion. 

Sulphuric acid is known in commerce 
by the name oil of vitriol. The oxyd of 
manganese is to be met with at all the 
druggists, and it need only be coarsely 
pulverised ; however, if this mineral can- 
not be procured i in time, common salt and 
sulphuric acid alone may be used, the 
fumigation will only be less powerful and 
less speedy in its or Sm 

Second, in apartmen its that are actually 
occupied by he sick, and frequented by 
those that attend upon them, an inconve- 

niet excess may be avoided, by causing a 
successive disengagement of the purifying 
gas until the contagious air of the apart. 
ment is saturated with it ; for this purpose 
the quantity of sale and manganese must 
he more accurately regulated, and the sul- 
phuric acid must be diluted with an equal 
q quantity of water before it is poured on ; 

should also be poured on in smal! quan- 
tities at different intervals, in order to 
avoid causing 2 sudden heat which might 
break the vessels, 

If any embarrassment occurs about re- 
pu ating the quantity, the fo lowing me~ 
thod may be adopted: it consists in carry- 
ing through the rooms a vessel containing 
the mixture of salt and manganese, the per- 
son that carries it should have it fixed up. 
on a support in one hand, and in the other 
he shou'd hold a flask containing diluted 
suiphuric acid, and from ume to time he 
should pour a few drops of it mto the 
mixture. ‘The sensation that it causes 
will be a certain test by which to judge, 
when the vapours are too weak or too 
strong. 


rations, bur it 1s now acknowledged that 
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they are equally effective without, and 
the trouble of what is gained in the more 
complete decomposition of the materials, 
is not of consequence enough to compen. 
sate forthe difficulty and trouble of Placs 
ing the vessels on a chafing-dish, 


Description of a Vapour, Fumigaticn, or Showes 
Bath, adapted, at a small expense, for the 
Use of Public Hospitals or Private Famie 
lies ; by James Cumming, of Denbigh, is 
Wales, 


(From the Transactions of the Society for 
the Encouragement of Arts, Manufacs 
tures, and Commerce, 


Having been led to form a very favour. 
able opinion of vapour bathing, and daily 
meeting with cases that promised to dey 
rive benefit from its use, | was induced to 
send for Dr. Kentish’s Treatise, second 
edition, on that subject, immediately on 
seeing it advertised ; and { need hardly ob. 
serve, that having never seen such a cone 
trivance, I was much disappointed to find, 
that he had omitted to describe the nature 
of the apparatus he employed. _Pessessing 
however the command of an excellent 
steam-boiler, with other conveniences, at 
the Dispensary of this place, | determined 
to avail myself of them, and, if possible 
to erect a bath for myself. To those who 

made the economical application ot steam 
an object of attention for culinary pur. 
poses, the steps that led to the present 

contrivance will readily appear; but as 
there is some resemblance betwixt the bath 
in question, and that of the Honourable 
Basi! Cochrane’s, I beg to state, that mine 
was contrived in the summer of 1810, and 
completed in November following, which 
was some months before I had an oppor. 
tunity to consult his treatise, or, indeed, 
to derive directly or indirectly any know: 
ledge whatever of the nature of his appate 
atus. Finding, however, my bath to at 
swer beyc nd expectation, IT naturally be 
came anxious to know how far it was it 
ferior or superior to those already in use; 
aud Dr. Kentish having condescended to 
refer his readers to the Honourable Mn 
Cochrane's book, as containing plans fr 
vapour-baths, I was induced to send for ty 
to cerufy myself on that head. Having 
stated this, have on! ty to add, that ev 
needless expense and ornament in the f 


lowing bath I have carefully avoided. My 
object throughout has been, to produces 
simple, cheap, durable, and eflicient ap 
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paratus. [t would not however be diffi- 
cult to point out, that local improvements, 
fot the use of private families, may occa- 
sionally be made. For instance, the upper 
part of the bath might be made to move 
between upright pillars, something like the 
vell of a gazometer, and aif-tight move- 
able joints, such as are used for chemical 
purposes for procuring oxygen, &c,, might 
te substituted for the tin tubes at present 
used, 

Ihave to observe, that the bath, as it 
how stands, can be heated to 120 degrees 
of Fahrenheit’s thermometer, with the 
present boiler, &c. in the course of twenty 
five minutes, viz. allowing twenty minutes 
to raise the coldest water to the boiling 
point, and five minutes to heat the bath 
from 40 to 120 degrees, when about 12 
vunces of water will be found to be col- 
lected at the bottom of the bath; burt, it is 
worthy of remark, that a simple oblong 
tin boiler, of two and a half gallons, (made 
originally for the topical application of 
steam, as recommended by Dr. Bardsley, 
of Manchester,) has been found to answer 
every purpose for my bath, a circumstance 
that cannot fail to recommend my bath to 
the attention of private families, for when 
tiounted, asin the model I have sent, it 
can be moved in one piece, and used in 
any bed-room or other room where there 
is a common fire-place. 

The expense of heating the bath is so 
trifling, that several persons may bathe at 
the cost of one penny. 

I need scatcely point out to you, that 
the bath, in addition to its other advan- 
tages, will form an excellent fumigating 
machine for medical purposes, and that 
the most powerful ¢hemical vapours may 
be safely thrown into it. 


Description of the Bathing Apparatus: 


The bath is extremely simple, and may 
be conveniently made of any picce of 
cooperage, of sufficient dimensions, but 
nothing can, perhaps, answer better than 
& common wine-pipe, which, after being 
well washed, is to be sawn across about 
us middle, then to be well scraped and 
ticaned on the inside, and afterwards 
placed vertically upon a frame with cas- 
tors, ‘The upper half (iu the top of which 
an aperture has been previously prepared 
for the bead and neck of the bather) is to 
be furnished with cords, pullies, and 
counterpoise, so that by connecting it 
with any beam, roof, or ceiling, it ean 
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be raised or depressed, or, in other words, 
the bath can be opened and shut with the 
greatesc facility, 

Upon the margin of the lower piece of 
the bath, there is a groove, three-fourths 
of an inch deep, receiving the circum- 
ference of the upper half, and wiiuch is 
thus formed A strong irou-hoop is first 
put on the outside, and then Weil driven 
about half its depth, when a simiiar one, 
after being rivetted, is driven to the same 
depth within. 

The groove thus formed is of the utmost 
importance, as it not only renders the 
bath, with the assistance of a lictie water, 
steain-tight, but also effectually prevents 
it from undergoing any change of shape. 
It may also be observed, that the above 
hoops are so hammeéred, or set a8 to make 
the groove somewhat wider than te staves 
upon which they are apphed, and that the 
edge of the upper or moveable piece of 
the bath is cut with a cooper’s knife, so as 
readily to fall or slip into at, 

The boiler is distant from the bath about 
six feet, and the steam-pipe is 1) :de to en- 
ter an inch above the bottom, and to exe" 
tend itself horizontally to the centre of 
the same, when, with the view of equally 
diffusing the heat, a piece of coarse linen, 
or calico, stretched upon a hoop, (witha 
notch to udinit the steam-tube,) is placed 
over it. This may be called a diffuser, 
and is made of a less diameter than the 
bottom of the bath, in order that the feet 
of a strong frame or grating, to support 
the bather, may securely rest upon the 
bottom of the bath. Immediately over 
this grating, a floor of split-ash (like a 
sieve) is laid, and upon this a seat is placed, 
which is fastened to the side of the bath by 
means of a bracket. 

This seat serves the bather as a step, as 
he goes in or comes out of the bath. 

To accommodate the various sizes of ba- 
thers, light frames, covered with split-ash, 
after the manner of cane-work, may be 
placed upon the said seat, as required, 

The whole of these loose articles may 
be packed within the bath, when not in 
use, and placed in proper order, in a few 
seconds, when wanted. 

Such is the general description of a bath 
that may be made in any village, and 
which, in point of expense, falls within 
the purchase of almost every family. 

It is simple, cheap, neat, durable, and 
efficieut, and moreover admits of a great 
variety of applications. 
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To use the Apparatus for total Immersion in 
Steam. 


A light vessel, eighteen inches deep, 
well hooped, and made to fit at its wider 
end ov the top of the bath, with an aper- 
ture for a tube for the bather to breathe 
through, and a glass sky-light, to obviate 
any objection against bathing in the dark ; 
and also, an aperture for a thermometer 
in vapour bathing, or to admit a funnel 
when the apparatus is wauted to form a 
shower- bath. 


To use the Apparatus as a Shorwer-Bath. 


A tin vessel for holding the water is 
placed upon pivots, turning 1n grooves, 
and then suspended by a small cross-bar 
ecross the aperture of the upper part of 
the wine-pipe, and a circular curtain of 
linen or calico, from three to four feet 
deep, is fastened upon the outside of the 
Jower rim of the upper or moveable part 
of the bath, which forms a complete 
shower-bath on the water being discharged 
from the tin vessel, through the numerous 
sma!'! holes of the cullender, on the person 
within the bath. 

A curtain sheuld also be used in steam: 
bathing, as.it enables the bathers to dress 
and undress in the bath, with much deli- 
cacy and comfort. 


To we the Apparatus asa Sudatory, or Warm 
Air Bath. 


A tin box, in the form of a ring, is used 
for heating the bath as a stove; it con- 
tains about eight square feet of surface, 
and ought to be painted black, in order 
toincrease its radiating powers; with an 
aperture for the steam tube, and an aper- 
ture to allow the escape of a portion of 
the steam into the air, and thereby to ob- 
viate the inconvenience of the lid of the 
boiler being forced off. 

‘This part of the apparatus is of consi- 
derable importance, as it enables the bath 
s.ot only to be used in certain Cases as a 
stove-bath, but the whole bath may be 
speedily dried by its means, and thereby 
meet the more celicate feelings of some 
bathers, who may be obliged to use the 
bath after others. 


Extract from the Report of the General Dis- 


pensary at Denbigh, Jor the year Peni. 


Resolwed, Thet the thanks of this meet- 
ing be given to Dr. Cumming, for bis pre- 
sent of an Improved Vepour Bath, and 
that he be requested to publish am account 
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thereof, it being well calculated, from ity 
simplicity, cheapness, and efficacy, tw} 
bring into general use an agreeable and 
salutary practice, as well as a powerful 
remedy in many diseases well known ig 
this country in former times, but till lately 
neglected, and in a manner forgotten. 





On the culture of Summer Wheat, or Blé Tre 
mois ; by C. I. Skurray, Esq. of Alverdus 


cot, near Barnstaple. 


(From the Transactions of the Society for 
the Encouragement of Arts, Manufa. 
tures and Commerce.) 


At the present high price and scarei 
of bread-corn throughout the kingdom, 
any attempt, however unsuccessful, to 
remedy these evils, will, no doubt, be 
considered of national importance; im 
pressed with this idea, I beg leave to pre 
sent to your Society, which professes the 
Encouragement of Agricultural Improve 
ments, a specimen of the real Summer 
Wheat, (Triticum Aistivum) or Blé Tre 
mois of the French, which I have grown 
with great success, for some years, at my 
farm in Devonshire. In a season like the 
Jast, had it beer generally known and 





cultivated, we should now have but little. 


cause todread a famine, or depend on our 


evemies for the bread we eat. As th® 


merits of this grain have been clearly a 
certained and pointed out by that eminent 
botanist, Sir Joseph Banks, and mavy 
others, any thing which | can say in its 
favour, is therefore unnecessary ; but a 
few practical farmers have leisure to read 


the voluminous writings on this subject, | 


1 wilt, if your Society should think it 
worthy of their notice, send you a brief 
account of my method of cultivating it. 
For some years it has produced me 
double per acre the quantity of the common 
wheat ; and this last season [ fortunately 
sowed twenty acres, which were v 
productive, and a good sample, althou 
forty acres of my Winter Wheat, nearly 
adjining, were so blighted, or muldewed, 
as hardly to pay the wages of harvestiig 
and thrashing. ‘Two acres of my Summet 
Wheat produced sixty one bushels, whut 
would have sold at 16s. per bushel, for 
bread ; but having a demand for it f 
seed, it produced 20s. or £.61 besides th 
value of thestraw. The common whet, 
growing in the same field, was mud 
blighted, and produced, from two acté 
ealy eleven bushels, which sold at markt 
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for 9s. or £4 98.: and, in fact, all the 
common wheat in my neighbourhood is 
so bad in quality, and deficient in produce, 
as not to pay the expenses of growing it. 

As have no other abject in view but 
to make known the merits of this valuable 
grain, I shall send you a small quantity as 
a specimen, which you will observe is in 
its rough state, as it was thrashed from 
the straw: of course, if skreened, the 
sample would be superior ; and should 
your laudable Society express a wish that 
j should communicate to you the method 
| have adopted in growing it on my farm, 
if you will favour me with a letter to that 
effect, I shall have much satisfaction in 
forwarding such a communication as soon 
as possible, It is proper to observe, that 
there are many varietiesof what are called 
Spring Wheat, some of which are grown 
in the North of Europe ; but the variety I 
cultivate came originally from Jersey: it 
isa bearded wheat, and superior to any 
of the Spring Wheat hitherto known. 

1 send herewith a specimen of my 
Summer Wheat, in its rough unskreened 
state, and beg to observe, that it grew 
on a field of about eight acres; six acres of 
which were sown with common wheat, at 
Michaelmas, 1810; and the other two 
acres were sown the 20th April, 1811, 
with the Summer Wheat, the six acres 
were so much injured by the blight or mil- 
dew, asto be hardly worth the expense 
of harvesting ; whilst the Summer Wheat 
was perfectly free from mildew or blight, 
and produced upwards of thirty bushels 
per acre. 1 have cultivated it for some 
years, and feel convinced, that if this 
variety of Summer Wheat was universally 
known among our practical farmers, the 
country might be rendered independent 
of foreign nations fur a supply of bread- 
corn, the importance of which is evident 
I shall with much pleasure present your 
Society with a brief account of my mode 
of cultivating it, if they deem it worthy 
of notice ; and I shall feel the highest sa- 
tisfaction if my humble endeavours to in- 
troduce its cultivation to general practice 
should prove successful. ° 

I beg leave to state briefly, some impor- 
tant considerations in favour of Summer 
Wheat. Viz. 

ist. It may be sown with success so late 
asthe Ist of May. 

Qdly. It requi 

« Itrequires no extra culture beyond 
other spring corn. 

Sdly. It is a better nurse to clovers, and 
grasses, than barley ox oats, 
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4thly. It contains more nourishment 
than common wheat. 

Sthly. fc yields (in soils unfit for winter 
wheat) a large increase, 

6thly. The straw is excellent fodder for 
cattle, and superior to barley straw. 

The above facts can be testified by many 
gentlemen and practical farmers in the 
North of Devon; but there are other ma- 
terial points to which I beg leave to call 
the attention of your Society. 

The great sums paid to foreign nations 
for a supply of bread-corn, to support our 
population, might, by the cultivation of 
Spring Wheat instead of barley, be wholly 
saved to the country ; the use of sugar in 
our distilleries might then be permitted, 
without detriment to the agricultural in- 
terests of Great-Britain; and those sacri- 
fices which our landed proprietors are 
called upon to make for the support of our 
West India Colonies, would be unnecdés 
sary. 

Mr. Coke, of Holkham, when he ad- 
dressed the House of Commons on the 
phe ma Bill which passed recently, very 
justly observed, that the soil, and other 
circumstances, in various parts of the 
kingdom, were unfavourable to the cul- 
ture of oats; and that the farmers were 
obliged to grow barley after turnips, which 
formed a great link in the Norfolk rota- 
tion. As Summer Wheat is known to 
succeed admirably after turnips, why 
should it not be cultivated in preference ? 
There can be, in my opinion, no other 
cause, than is occasioned by the difficulty 
of procuring the genuine seed of the true 
Summer Wheat; for although there are 
upwards of forty varieties of this species, 
some are so inferior as to give little profit 
to the growers, which has unjustly got the 
whole species into disrepute with them. I 
beg to be understood that I do not by any 
means advise the culture of Summer 
Wheat in situations that are favourable to 
the Winter Wheat, unless by accident the 
young wheat should be destroyed, in 
which case I strong] fessinaaal it asa 
certain means to avoid a dearth of bread- 
corn; nor do IJ intiude it en your notice 
as a new discovery, it having been known 
on the Continent of Europe for centuries ; 
but however unaccountable it may appear, 
it is a grain that is but little known in 
most parts of this kingdom, among our 
practical farmers, on whom the count 

depends for subsistence. I do not hesi- 
tate to say, that if this grain had been ge- 
nerally cultivated last spring, bread cora 
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would, at this moment, have been plenti- 
ful and cheap, the reverse of which is now 
well known. This grain is not subject to 
any distempers, nor does the blight affect 
it like common wheat ; which alone, in- 
dependent of every other consideration, 
is a sufficient inducement for me to recom- 
mend it. Its merits are well understuod 
by the farmers ia my neighbourhood, who 
have very wisely reserved their whole 
crop for seed, by which means a plentiful 
supply may be obtained another season, 
Owing to its present scarcity, the farmers 
are buying it at Barnstaple market, at one 
uinea per bushel. 

I shail begin sowing fifty acres of it next 
week, and have no other ovject in point- 
ing out its merits, but to see it brought in- 
to general cultivation, a matter (in my 
humble opinion) of great national impor- 
tance. 

All the information I am possessed of 
respecting Spring Wheat, has been ac- 
quired by my own experience, aud that of 
the principal farmers around me, with 
whom, from its peculiar merits, it has be- 
come an ordinary crop of late years, I 
have found it thrive on various soils, but a 
loam, inclining to stiffuess certainly suits 
its best; a light soil, however, if after 
turnips eaten off by sheep, will produce a 
rood crop ; and in this neighbourhood it 
is usually sown broadcast from the begin- 
ning of April to the first week in May. 
‘rhe common practice here is to sow it 
after ayreen crop, and if the land is in 
heart, it requircs no manure ; it ripens 
with us about the same time as the com- 
mon winter wheat ; it is not subject to the 
mildew, or rust; aod, as the straw is 
slender, | always mow it with a scythe ; 
by which means it is speedily harvested, 
and atatrifliag expense. ‘Lhe usual crop 
of common wheat in this part of the coun- 
try, is, on an average, fifteen bushels per 
acre; but the same fields which produce 
fifteen bushels of winter wheat, generally 
yield twenty-five bushels of Summer 

heat ; and, in some cases, much more. 
The farm | occupy consists of nearly four 
hundred acres, of various descriptions of 
soil ; on which, for three years past, ow- 
ing to bad seasons, my common wheat has 
not averaged twelve bushels per acre, of 
a very inferior sample ; whilst the Sum- 
mer Wheat produced about twenty bush- 
els per acre, of a good quality; and, in 
one instance, it yielded above thirty 
bushels per acra The weight, in 1819, 
of a Winchester bushel, was rather more 
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than 60lbs.; but last year, not aboy 
58lbs. It sells in our markets for th 
sane price as good red lammas wheat, an 
is eagerly bought by our millers. 

Last year my crop of wheat Consisted 
forty-five acres of winter, and twenty of 
Summer Wheat; the winter corn wa 
blighted so much as to be almost unfit fo 
use, and the produce only six bushels per 


acre; the Summer Wheat, though grow. F 


ing ert in the same field with the other, 
was wholl 
from one acre, which was thrashed sepa 
rately, thirty-one bushels, of the sam 
quality as that which I had the honour of 
presenting, as a specimen, to your Socie. 
ty. The grass seeds, sown with it, thrive 
admirably, as it is less likely to lodge ia 
bad weather than other spring corn. 

In 1809, I made the following experi 
ment with the Summer Wheat. 

About the 4th of May I sowed part of 
a field of nine acres with barley, and the 
other part with Summer Wheat ; the land 
was poor, and not well worked, 

£. se é 

The barley produced seventeen 

bushels per acre, which I sold 

for 4s, 9d. per bushel, and it 

produced me, per acre......... 4 
The summer wheat yielded twen- 

ty-one bushels, of a good 

sample, and sold for 14s. per 

bushel, or per acre——.,..40. 


0 9 


14 14 @ 


a 


Superiority in favour of the 


Summer Wheat, per acre,...£.10 13 5 | 
Tn ISLL, | sowed a field with barley the 


beginuing of May, except one acre, which 
being wet ground and poor, was sown 
with Summer Wheat, for experiment; 
the barley produced not quite twenty 
bushels per acre, which sold, in Decem- 
ber last, for 6s. 6d. per bushel; and the 
acre of Summer Wheat produced thirty 
bushels and two pecks, which suld for 20s 
per bushel, a few weeks ago. 
#. 2 th 
Produce of the barley, say....... 6 10 0 
Do, of the Summer Wheat,... 30 10 0 
———— 
Balance in favour of the wheat, 
POT BCTRcecoccccccesccscescccess OS Qa 


The same year, in a field of eight acres 
seven acres were in common wheat ; 
about the end of April I sowed the other 
acre with the Summer Wheat : the wintef 
wheat was struck with rust, 30 as to be 
hardly worth harvesting; but the Summer 


y free from blight, and yielded § 
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Wheat produced thirty bushels from the 


> one acre, the sample similar to that your 


Society did me the honour to accept. 


The following Certificates qwere receiveds 


This is to certify, that I have grown 
the Summer Wheat for three years with 
great success, and intend to cultivate it 


© on amach larger scale this season, in con- 
| TOW. ee 


sequence of having a more productive 
crop than the original produce of this 
county. I also sold it one day this season 


©) publicly in the market, to a miller, for 


9s. per bushel more than the common 
it weighed 60{lbs. per 


chesters per acre; the common produc- 
tions of this country wheat yielded nine- 
teen bushels, grown in the same field the 


| Jast season, and weighed the same. 


W. Tyern, 
Pill Head, April 21, 1812. 


The certificate of William Tyeth, Esq. 


from a gentleman who possesses a very 
correct judgment on every subject con- 


» nected with agriculture, and who farms a 











considerable estate of his own in the most 
improved manner. 

This is to certify, that I have cultivated 
the Summer Wheat for four years, and 
find the produce superior to the other 
wheats. I have sown it throughout the 
month of April, in general after turnips 
and potatoes ; and it is ripe about ten 


days ora fortnight after the wheat that is 


sown at Michaelmas. ‘The baker that I 
ave dealt with for upwards of twenty 
years, has preferred it to the common red 
wheat; the weight per bushel is about 
lbs.; | clover the ground at the same 
ime as with other spring crops, which I 
bnd to answer extremely well. 
Leo. Woon, 
Seuth-Cott, April 22, 1812. 


This is to certify, that I have cultivated 
he Summer Wheat, and have found it 
answer extremely well, particularly this 
astseason, and thinkit a valuable wheat. 
am convinced that I had more bushels 
per acre of that wheat this season, than I 
hould have had of any oc:her wheat in the 
me ground, It was totally free from 
ust, and all my other wheat was much 
sted, particularly in the adjoining 
eld, _ 


Joun Dene. 
perwoed, April, 22, 1812, 
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Mr. Wood is an opulent farmer, near 
Biddeford ; Mr. Dene a respectable cler- 
gyman, who is proprietor of a e8- 
tate, part of which he farms himeelf, in 
this neighbourhood. 





Method of making a clear and limpid Copad-vare 
nish, that preserves from Rust, instruments 
of Steel, Copper, Brass, Sc.; by M. Geit- 


ners 


(From the Journal der Fabriken.) 


The pieces of copal should be white, 
transparent, and without any remains of 
the external coat. They must be broken 
into small pieces, and a glass bottle half 
filled with them ; then pour thereon recti- 
fied sulphuric ether, until the bottle is 
quite filled, then close it with a stopper, 
and leave it at rest for twenty-four hours 
in a moderate temperature. 

At the end of the twenty-four hours, 
the pieces of copal will be sensibly swelled, 
and reduced to a sort of jelly. The stop- 
per must be drawn out, the aperture of 
the vessel covered over with a piece of 
linen, and then it must be inverted, in or- 
der that the ether which contains a little 
dissolved copal, may run through the 
linen into another vessel, 

When all the ether has run out through 
the linen, the glass vessel is to be returned 
to its first position, and entirely filled with 
essential oil of rosemary. It must then be 
well stopped, and put by in a place of 
moderate temperature for a few days, in 
order to be used asa varnish in the follow- 
ing manner. It must be observed, that 
the oil of rosemary, which is natural! 
yellow, is almost entirely discoloured by 
the copal, so that the solution becomes 
perfectly limpid and celourless. 

The instruments or tools of steel, cop- 
per, brass, or any other metal to which 
this varnish is applied, must be previous! 
rubbed with the polishing powders, which 
I shail here describe. 


1. A polishing Powder for Steel. 


Iron is dissolved in aquafortis oy a gene 
tle heat, and the solution, evaported ta 
dryness, leaves a very fine red powder, 
Boiling water must be six or eight times 
poured over it, in order to edulcorate it, 
then thrown on a filter, and-dried lastly 
by a gentle heat. 


Il. For polishing Copper and Brass. 
Is made with aquafortis and copper. 
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filings instead of iron, and treated in the 
same manner as the above No. L 


Hil. A polishing powder for general use. 

A certain quantity of the caput mortuum 
of vitriol, is heated to redness in a cru- 
cible for half an hour; it is afterwards le- 
vigated with water upon a glass plate, then 
several times edulcorated with boiling 
water, and the finest part is thrown upon 
a filter to dry. Four parts of this powder 
must be mixed with two parts of fine red- 
Jead, well prepared, and one part of dia- 
phoretic ynmgen 8 This mixture is dry, 
and forms the polishing powder. 

The instruments must be polished with 
a piece of fine buck-skin; they are then 
to be made warm upon a stove, and the 
varnish applied to them with a brush. 

Brass instruments which are to be made 
of a golden colour, should be heated until 
they become a deep yellow, and the var- 
nish immediately put on. This varnish 
is scarcely perceptible on the surface, and 
is so durable, that the instruments may 
be heated for a long time without tarnish- 
ing. 

——T 


Methed of making a Varnish for Wood, which 
resists boiling Water; by M. Bompoiz, of 
Geneva. 

(From the Magasin des Erfindungen.) 


To prepare this varnish, take of linseed 





AGRICULTURE. 


E Farmer’s Companion; by R. W. 
Dickson, honorary member of the 
Board of Agriculture, &c., part Ist, 4s. 
to be completed in 10 parts; illustrated by 
100 engravings, and including all the’ im- 
provements and discoveries of the last 
fifty years, and the present principles and 
ctice ef the Art of Husbandry, in all 
its branches and relations. 

The Earl of Vhanet's plan for preserv- 
ing the infant turnip from the fly ; sub- 
joined to Mr. Greg’s system for the man- 
agement of heavy and wet lands, without 
summer fallows ; under which a consider- 
able farm in Hertfordshire is kept perfect- 
ly clean, and is made productive. Third 


edition, with plates, 
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are a 
oi! one pound and a half; amber, one Carp 
pound ; litharge pulverised, five ounces; 
white-lead pulverised, five ounces; nj. M 
hium, five ounces. reien 

Boil the linseed oil in an untinned Herb 
per vessel, and suspend in it the litharge 
and the minium in a small bag, which A! 
must not touch the bottom of the vessel, pally 
Continue the ebullition until the oil ha sor St 
acquired a deep brown colour; then take colleg 
out the bag, and put ma clove of garlick, 7 
this is to be repeated seven or cight times, Ren 
the ebullition being always continued. of sci 
Before the amber is added to the oil, it utility, 
is to be mixed with two ounces of linseed Thom: 
oil, and melted over a fire that is well 
kept up. When the mass is fluid, it ist Law 
be poured into the linseed oil; this mix comple 
ture is to be boiled and stirred continually by the 
for two or three minutes; afterwards filter Prec 
the mixture, and preserve in it bottles sit, for 
tightly corked. most ca 
When this varnish is used, the wood on bills 
must be previously well polished, and and also 
covered with a thin coat of soot and spirit natory 1 
of turpentine. When this coat is dry, as to ¢ 
some of the varnish may be applied, whic as Lee 
should be distributed equally on every pat Jurise 
with a small fine sponge. This operation tracts uy 
is to be repeated four times, being al honcur, 
careful that each coat be well dried fir Francis 
After the last coat of varnish, the wool £6 18s, 
must be dried in an oven, and afterward | 
polished, The m 
ing the 
prognost; 
Proved m 
climaies ; 
buards, 
Eseular 
ly hints 
ANTIOQUITIFS. gentlemen 
Antiquities of Athens, &c.; by J ~ publ 
Stuart, F.S.A., and Nicholas Revett, pai se em, 
ters and architects; vol. 4th, £.6 6s. sation Ke 
BIOGRAPUY. és. bd bd 
A short account of the life and — 
of the late Rev. Wm. Law, AM., 48. a y o 
General Biography; or, lives, criti ever 5 by 
and historical, of the most eminent as 
racuica 





sons of all ages ; by J. Aikin, M.D., B 
TY. Morgan, and Mr. W. Johnston, 
Sth, £.2 Ys. 
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The Rejected Addresses; or, the? 

umph of the Ale King, a farce; by 

liam Stanley, Esq. 2s. ; 
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are affanged indiscriminately ; by Thomas 
Carpenter, 23. 
HISTORY. 

Memoirs of the two last years of the 
reign of Krag Charles I, ; by Sir Thomas 
Herbert, 10s. 6d. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

A history of Beagal, compiled princi- 
pally from native historias ; by Profes- 
sor Stewart, of the East India Company’s 
college. 

HORTICULTURE. 

Remarks on Mangel-Wurzel, or root 
of scarcity, with an expositiog on its 
utility, and directions for its culture ; by 
Thomas Newby, 1s. 6d 

JURISPRUDENCE. 

Law relating to the clergy, being a 
complete guide to the elerical procession ; 
by the Rev. D. Williams, A.M., 16s. 
“Precedents of Declarations ia Assump- 
sit, forty-six.in number, fully adapted to 
most cases Occurring On promissory notes ; 
on bills of exchange, inland and foreign ; 
and also on banker’s checks; with expla- 
natory notes aad preface, containing biats 
as to copying precedents, &e.; by Tho- 
mas Lee, of Gray’s-lun, 7s. 6d. boards. 

Jurisconsult Exercitations, consisting of 
tracts upon the law of England, title of 
honour, and constitutional subjects; by 
Francis Hatgrave, Esg., 3 vols. 4to, 
£6 18s. bds. 

MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 
_ The modern practice of physic, exhibit- 
ing the characters, causes, symptoms, 
prognostic, morbid appearances, and im- 
proved method of treating the diseases of all 
climates; by Robert Thotias, M.D. 16s. 
buards, 

Esculapian secrets revealed ; or, friend- 
'y hints and admonitions addressed to 
gentlemen of the medical ptofession, and 
the public in general ; by Peter Mae 
Fiogg’em, Esq., M.D. F.R.S. L.L.D. and 
ASS., &e.&c., embellished with a coloured 
caricature Of a consultation of physicians, 
6s. bds. 

Essay onthe utility of blood-letting in 
lever ; by Thomas Mills, 7s. 

ae MISCELLANIES, 

Practical observations on the prejudices 
against the Brewery ; wherem the true 
Principles of that process, with the causes 
Ol the uncertainty experienced by private 
families, and others in brewing, are 
Poutel out; by J. Daverstock, * Esq. 
Ms. 6d. has, 
ve he second report of the Committee, 

*pecting the measures to be adopted for 

SELEAST MAG. MO. LX, 
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encreasing the supply and use of fish in 
the metropolis, 6d. 

The Adventures of a Hackney Coach, 
3s. boards. 

An essay on the construction of roads 
and carriages; by Richard Lovell Edge 
worth, Esy., F.R.S. M.R.LA., &c. 14s. 
boards. 

Au Essay on the character of Henry the 
5th, when Prince of Wales; by Alex- 
ander Luders, Esq., 5s. 

The age we live in; a fragment, dedi-~ 
cated tu every young lady of fashion, 68, 

A Journal of occurrences at the Temple, 
during the coufinement of Louis XVI. 
King of France; by M. Clery, the King’s 
Valet de chambre; translated by R. C. 
Dallas, Esq, 6s. sewed, on fine paper, 
10s. 6d., ia French, 6s. or 10s. 6d. fine 
paper. \ 

‘Lhe Prince ; translated from the origt- 
nal Italian ot Niccolo Machiavelli; to 
which is pretixed an introduction, shew- 
ing the close analogy between the princi- 
ples of Machiavelli and the acuons of Boe 
iaparte ; by J. Scott Byerly, 9s. bds, 

Maxims, reflections, aud biographical 
anecdotes, seleeted fur the use of young 
person; by James Hews Branslyy, 2. 
boards. 

The American Rejected Addresses, or 
the diverting history of Joha Bull, and 
Brother Jonathan, 4s: 

An Essay on certain points of resem- 
blance between the ancient and moderna 
Greeks ; by the Hon, Fred. Sylvs North 
Dauglas, M.P., Svo. 7s: 6d. 

A leuer to | know not whom ; contains 
ing matter that may be usetul to every 
body, especially to those who have either 
organic defects or impediments of speech 3 
to Monthly Reviewers and other unfortu- 
nate persons labouring under defects of 
mtellect, and imperfect developements of 
the faeukties ; by John Thelwall, Esq. 

The history of the preset war in Spain 
and Portugal, from its commencement to 
the battle of Vittoria; illustrated with 
Anecdotes, civil, mititary, aud Political, 
and a geographical view of those king- 
doms ; to which will be added, Memoirs of 
thelife of Lord Wellington, and biographical 
sketches of the most eminent commanders 
who have distinguished themselves during 
the war in the Peninsula; by ‘Theophilus 
Camden, Esq., No. 1, 6d. 

Mechanical Exercises ; or, the clements 
and practice of carpentry, joinery, brick- 
laying, masonry, siating, plastering, paint- 
ing, smithing, and tumipg ; couwining 

hk. 
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a full description of the tools belonging to 
éach branch of busimess, and copious di- 
rections for their we; with an explana- 
tion of the terms used in each art, and an 
introduction to practical geometry ; by 
Peter Nicholson, illustrated with thirty- 
nine plates, price 18s. boards. 
NOVELS AND ROMANCES, 

The Rival Roses; or wars of York and 
Lancaster ; atale, 4.1 Is. 

Mademoiselle de la Fayatte ; or, the age 
of Louis XT. ; an historical romance ; by 
Madame de Gefiis, translated from the 
Freoch. 

POETRY. 

The Sylphs of the seasons, with other 
poems ; by W. Allston, 6s. bds, 

The Shannon and Chesapeake, 3s. 6d. 

The Peruvians; in ten cantus; by Ro- 
bert Huish, Esq. 10s. 

‘The Grin of a Moment ; or, a piece of 
old hat ; interspersed witha few philo- 
sophical observations by W. Houghton, 
Esq. R.N. 

Poems; including George Gordon's 
Ghost, Catholic emancipation, the papist’s 
petition, the Prince Regent’s reply, the 
middle course; and many others; by 
Harry Hornett, Esq. 5s. 

POLITICS, AND POLSTICAL, ECONOMY. 

Remarks on Mr. Weyland’s letter to 
Sir Hugh Inglis, Bart. on the State of Re- 
ligion in India ; by Major Scott Waring, 2s. 

A Letter to his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Sussex, on the self-misnamed 
friends of civil and religious liberty ; by 
an Orangeman, Is. 6d. 

Speech of the Hon. Josiah Quincey, de- 
livered in the House of Representatives 
in the United States of America, Jan. 5, 
1815, on a bill for raising an additional 
military force, wherein the causes and ef- 
fects of the present war are particularly 
developed, 2s. 


_-_—_—_ooOoOoo Oo oOo 
PROCEEDINGS AT PUBLIC MEETINGS, 


OX TRACTS FROM THE PROCEEDINGS OF A 
GENERAL SYNOD AT COOKSTOWN, THE 
297m June, 1813. 


Tur Rev. Thomas Makay, the Moder- 


ator, opened this Synod, by preaching 
from Ephesians II., 20; then constituted 
it by prayer. After which, were present 


Proceedings at Public Meetings 
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SERMONS. 


Sermons ; by Thomas Somerville, Dp, 
F.R.S.E. minister of Jedburgh, and oneg 
his Majesty’s chaplains in ordinary, 
10s, 6d. boards. 

TFMEOLOGY. 


The scripture of reason and nature; 
containing the laws of intellect ; the law 
of virtue; the laws of policy ; laws of 
physiology, or the philosophy of sense; 
by John Stewart, the Traveller, 3s. 

A brief Narrative of the Baptis: missig 
in India ; by Andrew Fuller, Is. 6d. 

Sequel to ecclesiastical researches ; ig 
which the origin of the introductory chap 
ters of Matthew and Luke, t brought tp 
light from Josephus, and in which the 
peculiar articles of the orthodox faith ar 
traced to the system of the Guostics, wh i 
opposed the gospel in the days of Chri 
and his apostles; by John Jones, 10s. 6¢, 

A Conversation between an Unitaria 
Missionary anda friend on the doctrine 
the Trinity ; by A. Bennet, 5d. 

A Treatise on the church, chiefly with re 
pect to its government, in which the Divine 
Right of Episcopacy is maintained ; the Sv 
premacy of the Bishop of Rome proved tol 
contrary to the scriptures and primitive 
Fathers; and the Reformed Episcopil 
Church in England, Ireland, and Scotland, 
proved to be a sound and orthodox pat 
of the Catholic Church, compiled from 
the must eminent divines; by Edwarl 
Barwiek, M.A. of Trinity College Dublis, 
second edition, reheat Po enlarged and 
improved.— Belfast printcd 












TOURS. 


A Four through Italy ; by the Rev. } 
C. Eustace. 

‘Your through Ireland; by the Ret 
James Hall, 3 vola £.1 Is. 


from the several Presbyteries the fol 
ing members, viz., from 
MONAGHAN PRESBYTERY- 
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Menisters. 
Robert Winning, 
Rubert Campbell, Andrew Boyle. 

TYRONE PRESBYTERY. 
Dr. Dickson, George Kidd, 
James Whiteside, 
William Moore, 
Thomas Makay, 
John Davidson, 
Johu Cowan, 
Moses Chambers, 
kobert Hogg, 
David Bennett, 
William Brown, 
Robert Cunningham. 
ARMAGH PRESBYTERY. 
Thomas Cuming, 
James Bankhead, 
Dr. W. Nelson, 
Andrew G. Malcolm, 
Robert Adains, 
Paul Boreland. 


STRABANE PRESBYTERY. 
William Dunlop, 
Charles Hemphill, 
William Porter, 
William Macrea, 
John M‘Farlane, 
Samuel Armar. 


DERRY PRESBYTERY. 

Dr. Black, 
Hagh Brooke, 
Heury Elder, 
Richard Dill, 
Dwid Hamilton, 
James Allison, 
William Monteith, 
John Mitchel, 
George Hay, 
James Johnston. 

TEMPLEPATRICK PRESBYTERY. 
Robert Orr, 
Robert ‘Thompson, 
Thomas Alexander, 
Robert Campbell, 
Nath. Alexander, 


Elders. 


James Smyth, 
Hugh White, 
Adam Lynn, 
John M‘Cormick, 


James Lawson, 


George Ferguson, 


Wm. Heron, 


Hugh Boyle, 


Wm. Cuthbertson, 


John Kidd, 


James Blow, 
Thomas Hunter, 


Alexr. Montgomery, . 
Henry Cook, Andrew Thomson, 
William Glendy. : 


DROMORE PRESBYTERY. 
James Birch, 
John Thompson, 
John M‘Cance, 
Alexander Patterson, 
Johan M‘Ilwain, 

Ham. Dobbin, 
William Wright, 
Moses Finlay, 


Robert Lewis, 


Joseph Boyd, 
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Miniters. Elders. 
William Magowan, 
James Black, 
Wm, M‘Ewen, Alexc. M‘Ewen, 


James M‘Clelland. 


BELFAST PRESBYTERY. 
Samuel Hanna, James Munfoad, 
Henry Simpson, 
James M‘Cullough. Thomas Moore. 
BANGOR PRESBYTERY. 
Andrew Craig, 


Robert Acheson, John Haslett, 
John Mulligan, 
Hugh Woods, Henry Andrew; 


Heury Montgomery, 
David White, 
William Skelly. 


DUBLIN PRESBYTERY. 
James Horner, 
John Baird. 


BALLYMENA PRESBYTERY. 
Robert Christie, S. Cunningham, 
Henry Henry, Robert Malcolm, 
John Smyth, 
Robert Stuart, 
Wm. Waughope, John Patrick. 


LETTERKENNY PRESBYTERY. 


Henry Millar, 

John Holmes, 
William Ramsay, 
William Huston, 
Joseph Lytle, 
Samuel Cuthbertson, 
Edward Reid, 

James Marshall, 
John Gillespie. 


CLOGHER PRESBYTERY. 


Andrew Millar, Henry Carson, 
James Ker, 
William Johnston, 
James Hall, 
John Samson, 
James Philips, 
John Anderson, 
_ ROOT PRESBYTERY, 
Robert Rentoul, 
James Elder, 
Matthew Eider, 


James Browa, 
Francis Dill, 


Edward Prenter, 


Alexr. Miller, 


Samuel Dill, 

Charles Kenedy, = Thomas Smyth, 
James Boyle, 

Johan Whiteside, Wm. Guiles, 


Solomon Brown, 
Richard Dill, — 
James Huey, 
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SYNOD'S COMMITTEE, 
Samuel Elder. James Agnew, 


ELDERS FROM VACANT CONGREGATIONS, 
&e. 

John Kenedy, 

John Graham, 

John Lockhart, 

Samuel Allen, 

Samuel Butler. 


Mr. Makay having moved, that an- 
other Moderator be chosen to this Synod, 
the following brethren were named, viz. 
Messrs. Morell, Cowan, Malcom, M‘Far- 
lane, Brooke, Orr, M-Cance, M‘Cullough, 
Craig, Christie, Reid, Hall, and James 
Elder. 

The roll was called, and Mr. Morell 
chosen. 

Mr. Cuming continued Clerk. 


THIRD SESSION. 
Wednesday, two o'clock,’ P.M. 


Cookstown and Belfast were put in no- 
mination as places for the Synod’s meeting 
next year: therol! was called, and Cooks- 
town carried. The meeting to take place 
on the last Tuesday in June nest. Divine 
service to begin at five o'clock, afternoon. 

Mr. Munfoad reported, that £42 16 24, 
being the sum in the hands of the Synod’s 
late Bible Society, had been handed over 
to the Hibernian Bible Soc iety, ac wen 
to the instructions of the Synod, its 
last meeting. 

Mr. Hanna reported, that the recom. 
mencdation of the last Synod, in favour of 
extending the Secietres in connection with 
the Belfast branch of the Hibernian Bible 
Society, had been attended with the hap- 
piest effects. 

Mr. John Thomson, on the part of the 
Committee appointed to prepare a code of 
discipline for this Church, read an outline 
of a plan for that purpose, which the 
Committee, for want of time, had not 
been able to complete. 

Resoived, That this Sysod entertain a 
strong sense of the zeal and alnlity with 
which their Committee have taken up and 
prosecuted so far as they have gone, the 
lusiness committed to their care: that 
they inatruct the Commitice to proceed in 
this most necessary work, and that the 
code of discipline be prececed by a form 
ot Presbyterian Church government. 

On reading the minute of last year re- 
specong Dr. Dickson, Mr. Porter signi- 
fied his intention of moving, that the en- 
tire minute shall be resciaded ; but in or- 
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der to come to his purpose with mor 
effect, he intended (9 move separately og 
ceriain points pending between Dr. Dick. 
soa and the members of this Synud. Ag. 
cordingly, adverting to the first of Dr, 
B'ack’s charges against Dr. Dickson, he 
moved, that the Synod of 1799 acted ip. 
considerately in declaring, without in. 
quiry and without evidence, that two mem. 
bers of their body, then in confizement, 
were “ implicated in treasonable or so, 
tions practices.” 

This motion was opposed, as being ont 
of oraer ; and, after a tedious discussion, 
its further consideration was deferred till 
the next sederwnt, 

Adjourned ull to-morrow morning at 7 
o'clock. 


FOURTH SESSION. 
Thursday morning, seven o'elsck. 

After prayer, the dcbateon Mr. Porter's 
motion was resumed, when, after a long 
discnssion, the previous questiun was put 
and negatived. 

Synod adjourned til! half-past 10 o'clock, 


FIFTH SESSION. 
Thursday, half past ten, AM. 


The discussion on Mr, Porter’s motion 
was resumed, and the following amend 
ment moved :—that after the word “ that? 
the remaining words of the original motion 
be omitted, and the following substicured 
in their place: “it is riot expedient to 
proceed further in the business respecting 
Dr.. Dickson.” On the call of the roll 
this amendment was negatived; after 
which, the motion, with the consent of 
the mover and seconder, was thus amends 
ed:—-‘ That in the minute of the Synod of 
1799, the phrase ‘implicated in treason 
able or seditious practices,” as applied t 
two of its members then in confi vement, 
was inaccurately used, inasmuch as it ape 
pears to be liable to an unfavourable com 
siruction respecting them.” 

On the ca! r of the rou, 
amended w 7 carried. 

Moved, That this Synod regrets that 
the ‘Synod of 1805 dismissed without af 
answer, a memorial presented to them by 
Dr. Dickson, requiring them to declaty 
whether the expression “ implicated @ 
treasonable or seditious practices” in the 
minute of 1799, alluded to him, and if 
what was the meanitty attachedtoit, The 
roll was called, ay dahe niotion carried, 

Against these two resolutions, 
Wright, and several other members, sig 


the motion thus 
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aified theit intention of protesting, and 
assigning their reasons in due time. 

Synod adjourned with prayer, till to- 
morrow morning at 7 o'clock, 


SIXTH SESSION. 
Friday morning, seven o'clock. 


After prayer, it was moved, that an in- 
sinuation against this Synod, contained in 
a book lately published by Dr, Dickson, 
entitled “ A Narrative, &c.,” of having 
from motives of hostility to him, and his 
resent congregation of Keady, wilfully 
neglected their interests in the late arrange- 
ment of bounty, is unfounded. 

in the course of the debate on this mo- 
tion, John Haslett, an Elder from the 4th 
congregation of Belfast, having asserted, 
“that the portion of Bounty intended by 
Government for the newly erected con- 
gregation of Keady, had been given to 
pay the Synod’s Clerk in 1805, and he 
believed he could prove it ;” it was una- 
nimously resolved, that thesabove asser- 
tion is a gross and unfounded calumny ae 
gainst the ageut for the distribution of his 
Majesty’s bounty, and the Synod. 

Moved and seconded, that the name of 
John Haslett be expunged from the roll of 
this Synod. On the gall of the roll, this 
motion was carried by a great majority. 

Adjourned till half-past 10 o'clock. 


SEVENTH SESSION. 
Friday, half past ten, aM. 


The discussion of the motion of last . 


sederunt, respecting Dr. Dickson’s insinua- 
tion against the Synod, being resumed, 
the fulluwing amendment was moved :— 
that after the word “ that,” the remaining 
words of the motion be left out, and the 
following substituted in their place:— 
“ That the Synod, as a body, had not the 
means of informing the congregation of 
Keady, why they were not included in 
the negociation for bounty in 1803, but 
that this Synod is ready to aid a memorial 
to government, that that congregation may 
be included in the bounty list.” 

This amendment, on the call of the roll, 
was negatived. 

The original motion was then agreed to, 

Moved, and unanimous'y agreed to, 
that an assertion made by Dr, Dickson in 
his Narrative, “that during his confine- 
ment, 4 motion was made in Synod, and 
supported by certain members, for sus- 
pending him from the ministerial office,” 
% unfounded, 
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Moved, and unanimously to, 
that a complaint made by Dr. Dickson, ia 
the same publication, against the Ministers 
of this body, for having “excluded him 
ftom being a contributor to the Widows’ 
fund,” is unfounded. 

Moved, that a charge preferred at our 
last meeting, by Dr. Black, and Mr, 
Thompson of Carnmouey, against Dr. 
Dickson, of having grossly violated truth 
and decency, in the account given by him 
of a discussion which took place at the 
meeting of Synod in the year 1799, rela- 
tive to the exclusion of Mrs. Porter from 
the Widow’s fund, has not been substan- 
tiated. 

On this motion, the previous question 
was put and carried. 

Against the previous question on this 
motion, Mr. Porter and others .signified 
their determination to protest, and to as- 
sign their reasons in due time, 

Moved, that this Synod doesnot con- 
sider itself responsible for the book pub- 
lished since our last meeting by Dr. Black, 
entitled, “ Substance, &c.” 

Dr. Black rose, and declared, that he 
took the whole responsibility of that pub- 
lication on himself, on which the motion 
was withdrawn. 

Ordered, that a copy of the three reso- 
lutions respecting Dr. Dickson be given 
him for his consideration, till toemorrow 
morning at 10 o'clock. 

Adjourned till to-morrow morning at 
6 o'clock, 


FIGHTH SESSION. 


Saturday morning, six o'clock. 


After prayer, Mr. Hanna begged leave 
to postpone his intended motion prespect- 
ing the conversion of the Jews, ‘tiil next 

ear. 

Mr. John Thonison presented a letter 
from the Managers and Visitors of the 
Belfast Academical Institution, referring 
to a former letter to the Synod. 

Resolved, That this Synod is ready to 
confer with the Belfast Academical Insti- 
tution, on the best meaus of promoting its 
interests, and for this purpose appoint a 
Committee, consisting of the following 
members, viz. Messrs. John Thomson, A, 
Matcom, R. Acheson, Dr. W. Neilson, 
N. Alexander, John Whiteside, W. Moore, 
W. Dunlop, S. Hanna, T. Alexander, R. 
Stewart, W. Porter, A. Millar, R. ‘Hogg, 
J. Bankhead, and G, Hay, to meet the 
managers im Belfast, on the second Wed- 
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n in August next. The Moderator 
is ordered to communicate this minute to 
the Board of Managers. 

A memorial from certain Students in 
Glasgow College was received, and re- 
ferred to the above Committee, to be re- 
ported on at our next meeting. 


[Ln this place, the declaration in favour of reli- 
gious liberty comes in. It appeared in our 
bast number, at page 55.) 


NINTH SESSION, 


Ten o'clock, AM. 
A supp 


lication was presented to the 
Synod from that part of the congregation 
of Clare which adheresto Mr. Adams and 
the Synod, stating that the refractory 
members of the congregation continued to 
exclude Mr, Adams from the meeting- 
house, and had called in Seceders, who 
had supplied and continued to supply that 
partof the congregation with preaching. 
Supplicants pray the interposition of the 
Svnod to put Mr. Adams in possession of 
his meeting-house. 

A supplication was also presented from 
81 members of said congregation, declar- 
ing their unwillingness to connect them- 
selves with the Seceders, and praying the 
disannexion of Mr. Adams from the con- 
gregation, as the only means of restoriog 
peace, and preserving the congregation 
under the care of the Synod. 

After hearing the commissioners, Mr. 
Adams, and the presbytery of Armagh, it 
was unanimously resolved, that this con- 
gregation shall be put under the care of a 
committee of the General Synod, and 
that the committee may allow the people 
to invite a probationer on trial; and if 
elected, may ordain him as assistant and 
successor to Mr. Adams. The congrega- 
tion to be informed that an assistant min- 
ister isto be granted them, provided the 
friends to order and discipline in that 
place will submit respectfully to the au- 
thority of the Synod, and give their coun- 
tenance and aid tothe ministers sent there 
by this body. 

Names of the committee: Sam. Hanna, 
Wim. Wright, Joho M*Cance, Wm. Ma- 
gowan, David Bennet, Moses Finlay, 
Joha Johnston. 

Dr. Dickson having been heard at con- 
siderable length on the subject of the re- 
solutions given to bim yesterday, handed 
a peper to the clerk as his explanation and 
apology. 

Repoived, that this Synod disapprove of 
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what Dr. Dickson has offered as an apylo. 
gy ; but that under all the cigcumstances, 
they aismiss this subject, and order said 
paper to be returned to Dr. Dickson, 

Against this resolution, Mr. Wri 
and others signified their intention of pro 
testing, and of assigning their reasons ig 
due time. 

Protest against the previous question ip 
the case of Mrs. Porter. 

We, the undersigned members of Sy. 
nod, protest against the above decision, 
for the following reasons. 

Ist. Because the moving of the previous 
question in this case, when the merits of 
the original motion bad been only partly 
entered into, appears to us an infringement 
on the rights of free discussion. 

2d. Because we are now convinced that 
what Dr. Dickson has stated in his “ Nar. 
rative” on this subject is substantially true, 
though perhaps in one unimportant point, 


not literally correct ; inasmuch as it ha § 


appeared from incontrovertible testimony, 
that an animated discussion did take place, 
not only in 1799, but in the year preced. 
ing, relative to the exclusion of Mrs, Por 
ter from the list of aunuitants on the 
Widows’ fund; and also from a letter 
from a member of this body, read by Dr 
Black, in opposition to the original mo 
tion, whieh letter contains a statement to 
this effect, that “ it was thought unnecessary 
to put the question,” thus admitting that the 
observations which introduced the affair, 
were considered as equivalent to a motion 


Ministers. 


William Porter, 
H. Montgomery, 
John Mulligan, 
Hugh S. Woods, 


R. Stewart, 

(for first reason,) 
W. Waughope, do. _ 
W.D H. M‘Ewen, & 


Robert Acheson, J. A. Johnston, 
H. Henry, Robert Christie, 
David Whyte, Wm. Glendy, 
Thomas Alexander, John Baird, 

W. Dunlop, Ham. Dobbin, 


N. Alexander, 
Robert Thomson, 
Joha Smith, 


Robert Campbell, 
Alex. Montgomery, 


Elders. 


Sam. Cunningham, 
Robert Malcom, 
Wm. Guiller, 
George Kidd, 
Adam Lynd, 


A statement of the receipts and pif 
ment of his Majesty's bounty, ending @ 


James Blow, 
‘Thomas Hunter, 
John Kennedy, 
John Patrick, 
James Agnew, 


{ Aug, . 
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egth of September last, was submitted to 

to the Interlocuter, and found correct and 
isfactory. 

othe scuoiues of the Treasurer of the 

Widows’ fund up to the Ist of October, 

1812, were examined and found correct. : 

Ordered, that the annuity to be paid 
to the Widows this year be £4.40. 

On the representation of Dr. Black, he 
is instructed to pay #£.20, one moiety of 
said annuity, so soon after the Ist of April 
next, as he may have sufficient funds in 
his hands. 

Mr. Boyle gave notice that he will 
move, at the meeting of the Interlocutor 
next vear, that the annual subscription of 
the contributors to the Widows’ fund, be 
eucreased from two-to three pounds. 

Synod concluded with prayer. 


Tsaomas CuMING, 
Clerk of General Synod. 


Extracted July 16th, 18135. 








WEST LONDON ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
EDUCATION OF THE POOR. 


A General Meeting of the friends tothe 
establishment of this association took 
place at the British Coffee-house, Cock- 
spur-street, August $d, 1813, for the 
purpose of taking into consideration the 
proceedings and suggestion of a commit- 
tee, which was appointed at a former 
meeting, to draw up such resolutions and 
regulations as they deemed most expedient 


forthe furtherance of the great object. 


which was in contemplation. 

Soon after seven o’clock the room was 
crowded with respectable inhabitants of 
the city and liberty of Westminster, who 
uuanimously called Sir James Mackintosh 


+ tothe chair. ‘That gentleman having, in 
obedience to the wish of the: meeting, | 


taken the chair. 

Mr. Fox, so well and so honourably 
known as the Secretary of the Lancaste- 
rian Institution, read a report which stat- 
ed the origin of the institution, its views, 
aud the principles upon which it was es- 
tablished, and the whole substance of 
which will be found in the resolutions. 

Mr. Wakefield then read the following 
address, which was drawn up by the 
commuttee :— 

“England, in which useful learning 
has made so vast a progress, which raises 
for the public service an hundred millions 
per annum, which has its docks, its roads, 
its canals, upon a scale of expense with 
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which no other nation can vie, has no 
adequate institutions for the education of 
the majority of the population.* The chil- 
dren of those on whose exertions she is to 
depend for wealth and for defence, are 
abandoned in the streets, and in the fields, 
to the example of the wicked and dissolute. 
Where no care is taken to give salutar 
occupations to the young and inexperi- 
enced, it follows, of necessity, that they 
will be engaged in those which are hurte 
ful. 

“* In whatever degree happiness depends 
upon good conduct, and in whatever de- 
gree good conduct depends upon good 
understanding, and good habits, in that 
same degree do happiness aud good con- 
duct depend upon training or education 

“ That the happiness of the great ma- 
jority of the population is, not the second 
but the frst of national objects, no English- 
man will controvert. 

* That the happiness of the nation, all 
orders included, depends upon the good 
conduct of the great majority, all men are 
forward to proclaim, 

“It is impossible to train the young to 
good habits, and good inclinations, by 
leaving them in idleness. The ground- 
work of our training must be employ- 
ment, 

“It is equally evident, that the preli- 
minary employments which are given to 
children destined to the various occupa 
tions in life, ought to be such as have a 
general, and as much as possible an equal 
application to all those diversities of pure 
suit. Of all possible employments of this 
description, tt is confidently assumed that 
senna writing, aud arithmetic, are the 

est. 

“ For what is it that renders man a 
more useful being to society than an ox or 
ahorse? Theanswer is, his capacities of 
reason and discourse, Now what is read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic, but the use 
of written, instead of spoken reason and 
discourse ? In many respects, the advane 
tages of written uver spoken discourse, 








——— ee 


* A clergyman at Manchester examin- 
ing the registers of the collegiate church, 


for the last six years, viz. from January 


1, 1807, to the Sist of December, 1812, 
he found, from the signatures, that so 
many as 9756 persons who had been mar- 
ried within that period, who were not 
able to write the:r own name, 
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both to theindividual and the species, are 
immense, especially to the labouring man, 
who has seldom access to instructive con- 
versation, but at every moment of leisure 
may read instructive books. Some real 
friends of mankind are yet afraid that the 
use of written discourse will indispose the 
labouring portion of mento their neces- 
sary occupations. Writing, it is said, will 
make them aspire to be clerks. Experi- 
ence refuses the objection,, In Scotland, in 
Holland, and in the Protestant part of 
Switzerland, reading and writing have 
for several ages been universal. Has there 
heea any abandoament in these countries 
of the necessary and laborious occupations? 
No. The good conduct of the laborious 
classes ia these countries has beea peculi- 
arly distinguished. The criminal calen- 
dars of Bngiaad and Scotland, of a people 
under the same goverument, with sinular 
laws, manners, faculties, language, and 
occupations, exhibit a striking fact: the 
people im Scotland are educated, the peo- 
ple in England are not educated, and in 
England criminal offences are eleven times 
more frequent ; thus, for one offence that 
is committed in Scogand, in equal pore 
tions of the population, eleven are com- 
pitted in England. 

“ Under these impressions of the un- 
speakable advantages of education, it is 
proposed to form a grand association, pro- 
viding the means of clemcntary instruction 
to that important section of the metropo- 
lis, which is included in the City and Li- 
berty of Westminster, and the adjoining 
parishes; the time is presumed to be fa- 
vourable, the attention of the public has 
been strongly excited to the importance 
of the object, aud great improvements in 
respect to efficiency and economy, have 
been introduced into the methods of in- 
struction. 

* The nature of all such undertakings 
requires, that the first practical operation 
should be directed to the means of defray- 
ing the requisite expense, the contributions 
of the inhabitants, which never can be af- 
forded for an ubject of greater national 
importance, are, therefore, earnestly so- 
licited ; the liberal and even noble dona- 
tions. of the affluent are expected, and the 
smallest conttibutions of the laborious and 
frugal will be esteemed. The first will 
vperate by their individual importance, 
the last by their multiplication. If every 
parent who wishes or who prizes the edu- 
cation of his own child would bestow what 
he can spare, the means of creating and 
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maintaining a sufficient number of schook 
will be abundantly supplied. 

“ For all important objects, accurate in 
formation is of the highest advantage, | 
is therefore proposed, that application, 
however laborious, shall be made by 
members of this association, from house te 
house, both to ascertain the number of ua. 
educated children, and to receive subscrip. 
tions. It is expected and respectfully re 
quested, that the applications be receiy. 
ed wich civility, that the inquiries will be 
cheerfully answered, and that such com 
tributions as are convenient will be made, 
It is proposed, that every Subscriber t 
the amount of five shillings per annum, 
shall be a member of the associa in, 

“ With regard to the plan of instruction, 
it is only necessary to say, that the best 
existing methods will be adopted, and 
every effort made to improve them ; that 
all distinctions on the ground of religion 
will be avoided, and of religious books, 
the Bible alone, without gloss or com 
ment, written or spoken, will be read.” 

This address excited the strongest ex 
pressions of satisfaction from all parts of 
the room. 


Mr. Wakefield then moved, that the 
address should be printed, and distributed 
to every family and* housekeeper at the 
West end of the town. 7 

Upon the question being put from the 
Chair on this Resolution, 


A gentleman, whose name we could not 
learn, but who stated himself to be @ 
Schoolmaster, said, he was ready most 
fully to acquiesce io the great benefits 
which were to be derived by society from 
the propagation of knowledge. He er 
pressed a hope, however, that meat 
would be adopted to prevent those who 
could afford to pay for education, from 
taking advantage of the proposed Schools 
If this was not the case, marry of those mea 
who had devoted their lives to the attai® 
ment of science, with the view of giving 
instruction to youth, would be cast int 
oblivion, and deprived of the means 
subsistence. 

Sir James Mackintosh observed, that 
the present motion was merely that thé 
Address which had been read, and whi 
had been drawn up in so masterly and @ 
unanswerable a manner, should be print 
ed. It would be for the Society hereaftt 
to guard against those dangers to whi 
all homan Atablishments were natu! 
exposed.—/ Hear.) " 
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The Resolution was then carried unani- 
sl . 
pee Fox then read a series of Resolue 
tions, drawn up by the Committee, aud in- 
teaded for general publicatiun. 

Mr. Hume rose to move, that the first 
of these resolutions should be approved of 
by the Meeting. In doing this, he said, 
he was only sorry, that instead of the 
boundaries which the resolution specified, 
the whole nation was uot included, ( Hear.) 
He felt peculiar pleasure in anticipating 
the pre-eminent and exténsive . benefits 
which would arise to society from the pro- 
posed plan of general education, and sin- 
cerely hoped, that the example set by the 
City of Westminster would be extended to 
all parts of the country.—/@icar, Hear.) 
The extent of crime which existed in Eng- 
land afforded a most melancholy spectacle, 
and gave a sufficient proof of the necessity, 
of pursuing the admirable plan which was 
now proposed, as every one must, allow 
it would be better to prevent crime, than 
to witness those scenes of horror which 
were so frequently presented in the metro- 
polis, in the execution of individuals, 
who, from the want of eatly instruction, 
were induced to step-aside from, the. paths 
of rectitude, and plunge into, the vortex 
of crime and dissipation.. That education 
would have the effect of. rendering such 
scenes less frequent, he has no doubt, and 
he was satisfied, if carried to the extent of 


which it was capable, it would have a far. 


more powerful effect than all the prohi- 
bory or penal statutes in existence. Hear) 
He would take the liberty of reading a 
statement of the average number of com- 
mitmeats, and medium population for 
seven yearsin England and Wales, and 
for six years, in Scotland ending with 1811, 
and in Ireland for six years, ending with 
1510, inclusive. Here the Hon. gentleman 
read the following statement ; 
age number committed 

one’ for trial. 

2,644, orlin 1,702 

4,777, or 1in 1,988 
Wales 607,80 72,or lin 8,436 
Scotland 1,804,864 89, or 1 in 20,279 

The average number of those who were 
sentenced to death and executed, yearly, 
during the same period, was. . 

Persons sentenced. 


Medium population. 


Ireland 4,500,000 
England 9,499,400 


re a 85 or lin 52,940 
a 

Wali S75$ or 1 in 26,917 
dSeotland 74 3~36or 1 in 257 837 


BELFAST MAG. MO. LXI. 
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. Executtde 
Ireland, 48, or 1 in 93,750 
Engiand. . 
Weles 56, or 1 in 178,496 
Scotland 5}, or 1 in $15,676 


These returns were taken from the pa- 
pers on the table of the House of Come 
mons. ‘The calculations were carefully 
mide, and the meeting: would see from 
them that they showed a difference of ten 
to one in the commitments’ for crimes in 
England and Scotland ; aud it .was some- 
what singular that the exact ratie .of pers 
sons who couid read and write in Scotland, 
when compared with those in d, 
was also ten to one, from which he thought 
he might fairly assume that vice and 
crimes in Eygland were attributable in 2 
great measure, if not solely, tothe deficis 
ency of educatiou and moral and religious 
instruction, Any individual who observ- 
ed the effect of education in. the subordi- 
nate classes of society, must at once see 
its advantages, as those who had the bene. 
fit of early instruction, were invariably 
found to make the best and most faithful 
servants. The result pf an inquiry made 
by Mr. Colquhoun, and stated by him in 
a work, which he published in 1806, was, 
that in .Great Britain’ alone there 
were no less than 1,755,000 persons, ‘who 
were brought up without education, which 
was nearly in proportion to the, numbers 
committed to take their trials for. crimes 
which they had: committed, He did. not 
mean to deduce from this absolutely, that 
if education had been universal, crime 
would have been totally prevented, but 
he thouglit it was but fair to imagine, that 
had moral aud+religious instruction been 
more generally disseminated, much of this 


_etime would not: have existed.. At 


sent there were not above. 79 schools 
erected throughout all England for the 
education of the poor, and these were only 
calculated for the reception.of 7,500 
persons, out of the two millions’ who 
were really devoid of all instruction what- 
ever. Such a circumstance ought. to call 
fomh the exertions of every individual in 
thé-country, and he hoped in the end the 
legislature would see the expediency of 


adopting some general measure for’ the 


education of all those persons who had 


hitherto remained in ignorance... The 


honourable gentieman then proceeded. to 
al'ude to the<f@rmation cf Bible Societies, 
aud regretted that the same spirit which 
prevailed in those societies had not beén 
extended towards facilitating the means 
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of education, without which the cir- 
culation of the bible would be wholly 
useless, In conclusion, the honcurable 
gentieman proposed the following resolu- 
tion :— 

“That this association intends provid- 
ing iustruction in reading, writing, arith- 
metic, and good morals for the children 
of both sexes, and of every religiqus de- 
nomination, in a district, bounded on the 
north by the New-road, from Paddington 
to Battle-bridge ; on the east by Gray’s- 
Inn lane and the city of London, to the 
Thames; on the south by the Thames, 
from the city of London to the intended 
bridge at Vauxhall; and on the west 
from Millbank through Crosvenor-place, 
Park-lane, and the Edgeware,road to the 
New-road.” 

Colonel O'Kelly seconded the resolution, 
and it was serited unanimously. 

Mr. Silver then proposed the following 
resolution, after a short and eloquent 
speech on the incalculable advantages to 
be derived by society from the dissemina- 
tiou of knowledge. 

“ That by the last returns to Partia- 
ment, this district appears to contain 
$8,560 houses; 84,529 families, 356,550 
inhabitants.” Carried unanimously. 

Nr.'T. T. Clarke next proposed the 
third resolution, which was as follows :— 

«“ ‘That every aunual subscriber, of the 
amount of §s, and upwards, be a member 
of this association, Every subscriber of 
five guineas, inone sum, a life member ; 
and every subscriber of 350 guineas, a 
member of the committee.” 

Mr W. Allen moved the fourth resolu- 
tion, it was as follows :—~" 

“That the wretched icnorance of a 
large portion of the population is the 
fruitful parent of crime, the records of 
the Old Bailey, and the letrer of the Rev, 
Dr. Ford, wee of Newgate, to Basil 

jontague, Esq. afford melaucholy proofs.” 

Mr, Joseph Fox said, by the kindness 
of the committee a-resolution had been 
put into his hands for the purpose of be- 
ing moved, as his friend Mr. Allen was of 
opinion that ic would come from him with 
perfect propriety. He was happy to state 
that for several years he had been engaged 
along with Mr. Allen in forwarding the 
L.ancasterian institution, which had suce 
ceeded almost beyond their most sanguine 
expectations. ‘ihe resolution which he 
was about to propose, contained a decla- 
ratron— 

“ ‘Phat the benefits of education and of 
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moral training are such, that of the 
thousands of children ecueated ‘at th 
Royal Laneasterian Instituson, none ha 
been known to be prosecuted ior a crim. 
na} offeuce.” . 
Joseph Lancaster, who founded the 
Borough School, in the year 1798, had the 
opportunity of educating between ning 
and ten thousand children there. ‘The 
neighbourhood was one of the most 
fligate in the metropolis ; avd if it had 
not been for the formation of that school, 
about 5-6ths, perhaps he might say 
9-10ths, ot those children would haye 
been left without any means of tistruction 
whatever. From the year 1798 to the 
present time, a great number of the chik 
dren thus neglected, would have grown 
up to manhood, tainted with every species 
of vice, and many of them would have 
committed crimes, which must have for 
feited their lives to the outraged laws 
their country. Joseph Lancaster had 
made eyery possible inquiry, to lear 
whether any of the children educated um 
der his auspices, had been criminally pro 
secuted ; but he never heard an_ instance 
where one oi them had been publicly call 
ed upon to answer for an offence. ‘They 
knew very well, that where persons wert 
accused of crimes, their birth, parentage, 
and education, were inquired mato ; and 
if any individual, who had received ‘im 
struction at one of the Lancastena 
schools, was found guilty of a crim, 
there would be jovad a great number d 
persons ready to proclaim*che tact, aad 
concend that the system of education bad @& 
tirely failed. But they need noi now cenfiot 
their view of the benefits of the Lancaster 
an system to the Borough Schoot ; through 
out the kingdom the utility of that moded 
instruction was daily becomiag more ev 
dent. He would wish to call the attention 
of the assembly, tor a mument, to @ 
Philanthropic Society, He had recently 
been asking one of the servants of thé 


_justitution, what he thought of the effect 


of education on the children committed ® 
his care? He answered, that, with tm 
pect tothe boys of 14 or 15 years of a 
who had Jong imbibed vicious. habits, #§ 
could say very little as to their improwe 
ment. ‘They were most disorderly ; a4 
wien he attempredo correct them, it 
at the risk of his life. Bur the childs 
of 8 or 9 years of age, were very 
improved, he expected the best results® 
flow from the education bestowed up# 
them. It was to a population of Bf 
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description, their views were directed. 
And, whea gentlemen entered one of 
these schools, and viewed the progress of 
education, from the little creatures, who 
could not yet repeat their A BC, to boys 
of 12 or 13 years of age, just ready to go 
out, they must feel the most gratifying 
sensaccons He really wondered how the 
world had remiained so long blind to the 
benefits of general improvement. But he 
hailed the giowing liberality which was 
observed througavut the, country, he 
hailed the spirit of Opposition which has 
appeared, because from this collision, he 
hoped the principle of education would 
be extended, and the grand result would 
be finally obtained, As a proof of this 
truth, he would refer to the town of 
Ipswich, with which Mr. Wakefieid was 
particularly connected. A school had 
beew torined there within the last four or 
five years ; some persons did not admire 
the plan, and they founded another for 
boys and girls. A third party did not ap- 
prove ot either, and they erected a school 
of a different description ; so that, at pre- 
sent, there were five schools where fore 
merly there was.only one ; and it had be- 
come a matter of as great interest to can- 
vass for a child to go to any one of these 
schools, as it used to be to solicit a vote 
fora member of Parliament. In fact, in 
that large town there was not a single 
child without education. He was, there- 
fore, particularly happy in moving the 
reolution, because as far as his individe 
wal knowledge extended, he believed it to 
be strictly trut. He then proposed the 
résolution, as stated in the commencement 
of his speech, which was unanimously 
agreed to. 

Mr. Lambe, after a few prefatory ob- 
servations, propused— 

“ That to take the children from the 
ttreets, and to train them up in goodness, 
# the object of this association.” 

Carried unanimously, 

Thomas Norithimore, Esq. said, a reso 
lution had that instant been put into his 
hand, which he had no objection whate- 
ver to move, at the same time that 
he should not detain the gentlemen pre- 
‘ent with many words. It was, he be- 
lieved, asserte by all the writers who 

treated on the subject, that a new era 
arrived. He was very glad of it ; be- 
Cause for the lust twenty years they had 
nothing but what was wrong; and 
trusted as they had touched upon-.a 
Mw era, that they would act directly 
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contrary to their former mode of pro- 
ceeding, and encourage the dissemination 
of wisdom. ‘They were told by the bible, 
a book which was in every man’s mouth, 
but not in every man’s practice, that wis- 
dom was the principal thing, and he was 
extremely happy to find, that they were 
about to pursue effectual means tor the 
purpose of promoting it. Hitherto he 
had seen nothing but fetes, and routs, and 
fashions, and midnight revels : and it af- 
forded him great satisfaction to perceive, 
that the public mind would now be directe 
ed to matters of more 1uportance. He 
then moved— 

“That to effect this object, inquiries 
will be made from house to house, by 
members of this association, both to ascer- 
tam the number of uneducated children, 
and to receive subscriptions ; and it is ex- 
pected, and respectfuily requested, that 
the applications be received with civility, 
the inquities cheerfully answered, and 
such contributions as may be convenient 
will be made. In this inquiry, the assist- 
ance of gentlemen desirous of actively exe 
erting themselves in promoting the great 
object of this association is anxiously en- 
treated, and they are requested as early 
as possible to send their names to the Se- 
cretary.” Carried unanimously. 

Mr. Hume, after expatiating. at some 
length on the great benefit which the As- 
sociation would derive from the smallness 
of the sums proposed to be received, which 
would, in many instances, mterest indi- 
viduals in the prosperity of the Institution, 
aud induce them to substitute personal 
exertions for pecuniary assistauce-- moved, 

“ That the liberal, and even noble dona- 
tion of the affluent ; and the smaliest con- 
tributions of the benevolent, the fragal and 
the laborious, are earnestly solicited, and 
will be equally esteemed. Carried unani- 
mously. 

Sir James Mackintosh said, he was 
then called upon to perform a small 
part of his duty as Chairman of that 
Meeting; but, before he proceeded to 
execute that duty, he was anxious to ad- 
dress a very few wordsto thegentlemen pree 
sent, on the general objects of the associa 
tion. At the same time he must observe, that 
so much had been said, and so well said, on 
those general objects, by theind: viduaiswho 
had preceded him, that he had nothing 
new or important to which he could call 
the attention of the Association. He could 
not, however, avoid particularly noticing, 
amongst the addresses which they had 
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heard delivered on this occasion, the ob- 
servations of two gentlemen (Messrs. 
Fox and Allen,) who had spoken with 
greater force and effect to the understand- 
ing, than if they had possessed all the elo- 
quence, all the command of Janguage, all 
the strength of expression, which it was 
possible to conceive. Their sentiments 
were thus forcible, because those gentle- 
men spoke from their own experience of 
the beneficial effects of education; an 
experience which they had derived while 
exerting themselves in premoting the dis- 
seminat:on of knowledge, and encouraging 
the practice of virtue. Such exertions, 
pure and disinterested and honorable as 
they were, would occasion posterity to 
class their names with those of Howard 
and of Clarkson! Atter what had been 
said by such persons, after the informa- 
tion they had displayed on the subject, 
after the pertect knowledge, derived trom 
the most authentic sources, which they 
had evinced, of the topics immediately 
connected with the objects of the associ- 
ation, it would be an unworthy demand 
on their patience, an unwarrantable wasie 
of their time, were he to detam the Meet- 
ing by going over those arguments which 
had been laid before them on so many 
occasions. It never could, however, be 
deemed improper, to advert to that sen- 
timent of liberality, which protected 
and encouraged, as a great national object, 
the progress of education, After a long 
xbsence from his native country, he found, 
on his return, nothing so gratifying in 
its condition, he saw no new occur- 
fence in its affairs, with so much plea- 
sure as the rise and increase of that spi- 
rit ftom which the association he was then 
addressing, had derived its origin. He 
found truths, in themselves the most obvi- 
ous and the most certain, truths which had 
been acknowledged by wise and good 
men in abl ages, and which the mistaken 
zeal of seme, but the mistaken interest of 
of more, had opposed im this country, these 
truths he now found triumphant. ‘The 

were not only generally abiadetedeed: 
but in conformity with them, a popular 
feeling in sepport of a system of national 
education, was every day extending itself 
throughout the empire. He felt very 
great pleasure in the reflection that the 
tirst body of his countrymen whom he met 
and addressed, after his long protracted 
absence, was assembled for so praise- 
worthy a purpose. Accident had placed 
him ia that chair, which would have beca 
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much better filled by his excellent frieng 
Sir Samuel Romilly; who though absem 
in person, was present in spirit ; and whos 
assistance and countenance were neve 
withheld trom any cause in which wisdom 
and virtue could be employed to produce 
good effects for mankind. To fill, eve 
by accident, the seat of a man whom he 
esteemed, nay, he might say, whom he re. 
verenced, he should ever contemplate x 
a very high honor. With respect to the 
general objects of education, those gentle. 
men who had gone before him had so fully 
entered into the subject, that they really 
left him nothing to say. In every light in 
which the question could be considered, 
it stood forward as one of primary impor. 
tance, Whether it were viewed as 

ducing habits of reasonable obedience— 
not a blind and slavish obedience, but a 
obedience arising from the experience of 
its usefulness by the people themselves; 
whether it were considered as introducing 
amongst them those habits of reflection 
and consideration, on which the exis 
tence of public morality must depend, 
and without which no man could advance 
himself in society, or ameliorate his com 
dition: whether they contemplated it s 
arming nations and communities with pow- 
ers for their own defence, and at the sant 
time, presenting a barrier to prevent the 
abuse of those powers to the injury of 
other nations—under each of these heads 
of consideration, the extensive benefits 
which the diffusion of knowledge mus 
produce, could not be too highly estimat- 
ed. ‘The dissemination of knowledge, 
the expansion of the human intellect, wa 
the greatest power in the ‘hands of the 
Creator, for the happiness and benefits of 
his creatures. Being perfectly convinced 
of this truth, he could not but hope thet 
institutions for the diffusion of educatie 
would increase every hour. He _hailel 
their origin as the forerunner of a gen 
ral pacification throughout the world 
He hailed their origin as the harbingtt 
of a great moral revolution, which W 
likely to produce more benefit to mankiné 
than any thing which had occurred sintt 
the first ptomulgation of Christianity. ! 
gave him very great pleasure to observ 
that this Society, designated by the simp! 
title of * Schools for All”, was sup 

by persons of different religious opinict 
perhaps of different political sentiments 
They were all brought together to pe& 
ferm that which he who really believed 
in the religion he professed, and wh 
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felt internally the justice of the political 
doctrines he supported, would not hesitate 
to do. A man could give but one pledge 
of his sincerity on these points ; and that 
consisted in a desire that all persons should 
have the opportunity, an opportunity 
afforded by education, of examining Ins 
opinions, whether they were founded in 
theory or in practice, whether they were 
beneficial or useless, Every man who 
did not wish to be looked upon as a mere 
hypocrite in his politics, every man who 
feared not to meet a public scrutiny, must 
concur in the propriety of thus granting 
that information, which would enable all 
men to investigate his couduct. They had 
this test, by which real purity could be 
distinguished from that which only usurped 
the name. Jt also afforded him a favour- 
able presentiment of the success of their 
undertaking, when he saw it supported 
by that respectable, enlightened and vir- 
tuous class of society, who, it had been 
said, and the observation could not be too 
often repeated, formed the chief beauty, 
as well as the principal security of a state. 
To the middle order of society, the wants 
of their fellow-creatures were perfectly 
known; in removing those wants, they 
would not shun personal inconvenience, 
they would not confine themselves to the. 
mere advance of money, which was the 
only contribution of lazy wealth, the 
wretched compromise with the conscience 
ofthe affluent, intended to relieve them 
trom performing the active and more ime 
portant duties of benevolence. He was 
exceedingly happy that the association was 
founded and supported by such,a class of 
people ; on whose virtue and integrity he 
would not then dilate, however pleasing the 
subject, because he saw himself surround. 
ed by so many of them, ‘This, however, 
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he would say, that on them must depend 
the improvement and increase of whatever 
good now existed in the country, of what- 
ever good might hereafter expect- 
e-l. -He hoped, he most earnestly hoped, 
they were that day laying the foundation 
stone of a great asylum, in which thou- 
sands of human creatures would take re- 
fuge. He doubted not, that long after 
every human being he then addressed had 
ceased to exist, long after every person 
who heard him was cold in his grave, his 
name would be blessed by hundreds of 
thousands of his grateful fellow creatures, 
whom he had assisted to raise from degra- 
dation to usefulness, from depravity and 
ignorance to virtue and intellectual endow- 
ment. The Hon. Gentleman concluded 
by stating, that he was directed to inform 
the individuals present, that subscription 
books were then open, for the convenience 
of such gentlemen as pleased to enter their 
names and contributions. 

Mr. Hume then moved, That Sir James 
Mackintosh do leave the Chair, and that 
Mr. Wakefield do preside therein; which 
having been carried, the Hon. Gentleman 
moved, 

That the thanks of the meeting be given 
to Sir James Mackintosh, for the obliging 
mauner in which he accepted the office of 
Chairman, and for the very able and dis- 
tinguished manner in which he has sup- 
ported the objects, and conducted the bu- 
siness of this meeting. 

This motion was carried by acclamation, 
and the meeting was ihen adjourned sine die. 

The Report states, that a room, well 
adapted for the uses of this Association, 
has been taken on the ground floor of the 
Grand Hotel in Covent Garden, where 
attendance is given from ten to four daily. 

Joseru Fox, Secretary. 
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UNITARIAN SOCIETY. 


At a Special General Meeting of the 
Unitarian Society for promoting christian 
knowledge and the practice of virtue, by 
the distribution of books, convened for 
the purpose of taking into consideration 
the act lately passed for the “ relief of 
Persons who impugn the doctrine of the 


trinity,” holden at the chapel im Essex- 
street, July 30th, 1813, 


The Rev. Tuomas Bersuam, in the 
chair. ; 
The following resolutions moved b 


Isaac Solly, Esq., and seconded by Sir 
Charles Colville, were adopted, 


Resolved, 1. That the members of this. 
Society view with great satisfaction the 
recent success of a measure, which more 








Sates 2 eae — 5 . ; ; - 
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than twenty years ago they solicited in 
vain, though supported by the transcend- 
ant abilities of the late Mr. Fox; and they 
congratulate each other, and the friends 
of civil and religious liberty in gener:!, 
that by the bill which has lately passed for 
the “relief of those who impugn the 
doctrine of the trinity,” persons who pro- 
fess their dissent from that article of the 
established creed are no longer exposed 
to severe and ruinous penalties, but are 
placed under the protection of the law. 

2. That the members of this society are 
truly grateful to the legislature for the 
liberality and unanimity with which this 
important measure was received ; and for 
the readiness and alacrity with which, when 
the original bill was lost, through a techni- 
cal intormality, a new and amended bill was 
allowed to be introduced ; was expedited 
through the necessary forms, and was 
passed by both houses in time to receive 
the Royal assent previously to the proro- 
g:tion of Parliament. 

3. That this society hail the present 
measure, as an auspicious prelude to that 
happy day, when all penal laws and po- 
litical restrictions on religious grounds 
shall be for ever abolished ; When an in- 
vidious and limited toleration shall give 
way to universal religious liberty ; and 
when all, without distinction, shall be 
entitled by law to the possession of those 
civil and political privileges which are 
the birth-right of Britons, 

4. ‘that the thanks of this society be 
given to that able and enlightened member 
of Parliament, William Smith, Esq., for 
the generous zea! with which he has stood 
forward, upon this and many other occa- 
sions, to vindicate the rights and liberties 
of his fellow-subjects; for the promptitude 
and cheerfulness with which he undertook 
to introduce this important measure into 
Parliament, and for the attention and per- 
severance with which he watched and sup- 
ported the measure in every stage of its 

rogress, ull the bill, which entitles 
its author to a conspicuous rank iv the 
honourable records of civil and religious 
liberty, received the royal assent. — 

5. That the chairman be desired to 
¢ompiunicate these resolutions of the so- 
ciety to Mr. Smith. 

‘Tuomas Betsuam, Chairman. 
a veues 
KMLKENNY CATHOLIC MEETING. 

At a Meeting of the Catholics of the 
county and city of Kilkenny, beld at the 
Black Abbey, on Wednesday, the 4th of 
August, 13813, 
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Carrain Bryan in the chair, 

The following resolutions were una, 
mously adopted. 

Resolved, ‘That it is our firm determing 
tion never to reiax in constitutional pyr 
suit of our claims, until, by the conmphie 
and duconditional restoration of our jug 
rights, our character, our principles and 
our faith, shall be vindicated from th 
foul aspersions and suspicions whieh the 
present system of exclusion cast upor 
them. 

That the petition adopted by the hs 
general meeting of the Catholics. of Ie 
land be adopted as the petition of the 
Catholics of the county and city of Kit 
kenny. 

That the Earl of Ormonde be requested 
to present our petition to the Lords, ax 
the Hon. James Butler to the Commom, 
and that the Hon. F. Ponsonby be request 
ed to support it. 

Resolved, That the existence of th 
penal laws against us renders us a people 
alien and outcast from the privileges aud 
freedom of the English constitution ; tha 
this free constitution of England is tow 
more a subject of insulting and injurious 
mockery, than of benefit and pride ; tha 
relatively to us, it is a code of partial and 
oppressive enaciments, aud not a system 
of equal and cherishiug law; that, living, 
therefore, under the crown, but vot under 
the constitution, a degraded race, we feel 
ourselves in a more debased condition thas 
the slaves of an absolute monarchy, where 
tyranny is not the portion of the /rw, but 
of ALL, 

Resolved, That it is our duty, as wel 
as our glory, to struggle against this bem 
dage ; that we will not be willing slaves 
that we know our religion not to be the 
reason, but the pretext, of hy pocritiea! 
tyranny for euslavement; England may 
oppress, but she shall not dupe us. 

Resolved, Therefore, that it is a wi# 
and manly policy to proclaim our slavery 
to Europe, in thé most distinct manne 
possible, and that for this purpose, the 
measure of applying to the Spanish Coné 
for its intercession with our Sovereign, @ 
our behalf, meets our most decided app 
bation. 17 we suffer, let England, at le 
be pul to shame. 

Resolved, That we congratulate 
fellow-countrymen, of all ranks 
classes, upon the approaching deliverait 
of Ireland from the tantalizing and * 
tolerant administration of the Duke ® 
Richmond. Ireland has never knows # 
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mischievous 2 system, and can never know 
a worse. May the merited odium which 
pursues him, warn his successors against 
trampling upon the sacred rights of pe- 
tition, outraging the feclings of a good and 
gallant people, or ministering to the base 
arts of intrigue, intolerance, and injus- 
tice, 

Resolved, That Daniel O’Connell, Esq. 
is eminently entitled to our gratitude and 
applause, tur his many and precious ser- 
vices rendered to the Catholic cause and 
to his country ; his faithful performance 
of his duty in the Catholic Board ; his un- 
shaken constancy in watching over the 
interests of Ireland; his early opposition 
to the humiliating bill lately proposed m 
Parliament; his intrepid developement of 
the crimes and creasons of Orangism ; and, 
finally, the dignified, eloquent, and un- 
paralleled oration, which he pronounced 
on the 27th of July, in defence of the vir- 
tuous and patriotic John Magee, the pro- 
prietor of the Dublin Evening Post. We 
hold that oration to be of inestimable va- 
lue, and singularly calculated to controul 
the partialities of the bench, to shame and 
stigmatize ihe bigotry of a selected jury, 
and to rebuke into native insignificance 
the vain and vulgar law officer, who shall 
hereafter virulently and venally invade a 
free press, or villify an injured nation, 

Resolved, That we have viewed with 
inexpressible pleasure the generous devo- 
tion of the proprietor of the Dublin Even- 
ing Post, John Mayee, Esq to the cause 
offreland, and particularly his unceasing 
eiposure of the bigotry and intemperance 
of the Duke of Richmond’s administra- 
ton. 

Resolved, That a subscription be now 
set on foot, to be applicable to such pur- 
poses as shall appear to our committee 
most honourable tu him to receive, and 
most befitting our gratitude to offer 


Reswlved, That in the present distressed 
sate of our manufacturers, it is strongly 
recommended, that every independent 
Irishman shall give a decided prefereuce to 
the use of our native manufacture—Pro- 
posed Y Mr. Matthew Fayarty, and se- 
conded by James Lawlor, F sq. 

Resolved, That the signatures to the 
Aati-Catholic Petition fro:n this county be 
procured, and published in the public 
prints, 

Resolved, That in these times of prose- 
Sutions and persecutions, when we are 
about once more to seck by petition to the 
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Legislature, the repeal of bad laws, and to. 
procure the benefits we should have enjoy- 
ed nnder chose laws already passed in our 
favour, various, but unavoidable, expens 
ses are necessarily incurred in furtherance 
of the same. 

‘That to establish a fund to defray such 
expenses, cannot in any other way be so 
effectually accomplished as by parochial 
subscriptions. 

Nhat we therefore most strenuously re- 
commend the same to be speedily adopted 
throughout this country, That the money 
so collected, with the names of the per- 
son who subscribe, and their respective 
subscriptions annexed, be returned to 
sosesoevecs encecsvcedecs eee» OUF treasurer, out 
of which the local expenses incurred in 
this county being first discharged, the sur- 
plus shall be immediately forwarded to 
the Treasurer of the Catholic Board of 
Ireland. 

Resolved, That we contemplate with 
pride and pleasure the recent patriotic and 
liberal decision of the Church of Scotland, 
and the Synod of Ulster, in favour of re- 
ligious freedom. 

That this enlightened body are entitled 
to our best thanks, which our Chairman 
be requested to convey in the most re- 
spectful manner. 

Resolved, ‘That Michael Keating, and 
Mathias Archdekin, E-qrs., possess the 
confidence of the Catholics of the County 
and City of Kilkenny. 

Resolved, ‘That our thanks are due, and 
hereby given, to the Right Honsourable 
Henry Grattan, and our friends in the 
House vf Commons. 

Resolved, That our thanks are due, and 
hereby given, to Lord Donoughmore, and 
our friends in the House of Lords. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Ca- 
tholics of the County and City of Kilken- 
ny, are eminently due, and are hereby 
given to his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Sussex, ior bis manly reprobation of the 
Orange sysiem. 

Georce Bryan, Chairman. 
James Byane, Secretary. 
Perer Ryan, Esq. in the Chair, 

Resolved, ‘hat in the true spisit of 
gratiiude and patriotism, we feel ourselves 
bound to come forward, with the most 
public testimony of our attachment to the 
char: cter and conduct of our Chairmay, 
George Byran, Esq. By the devotion of 
his tume, his talents, and his fortune, to 
the promotion of our common cause, he 
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has raised himself to an eminence among 
his countrymen, to which bad men look 
up with an envieus hatred, but the good 
with deSght. While he has to reckon 
every intolerant slave of power amongst 
his enemies, let it be his consolation and 
his pride to know, that his suffering coun- 
trymen love him with swelling and break- 
ing hearts. 

Resolved, therefore, That a public din- 
ner be given by the Catholics of the Coun- 
ty and City of Kilkenny, to Captain Bryan, 
on the 2d of September next. 

Perer Ryan, Chairman. 
James Byrne, Secretary. 


LL 


BEPORT OF THE NATIONAL VACCINE ES- 
TABLISHMENT : ADDRESSED FO THE 
SECRETARY OF STATE. 


Leicester-square, April 22, 1813. 
Tue Board of the National Vaccine Es- 
lishment have the honour of informing 
your lordship, that during the year 1812 
the surgeons appointed by their authority 
to the nine stations in London, have vac- 
cinated 4,521 persons, and have distribut- 
ed 23,219 charges of vaccine lymph to 
the public. The number vaccinated this 
year exceeds that of I8ti by 1,375, and 
the demand for lymph has been often so 
reat, thatit could not without difficulty 
supplied. The Board had last year 
reason to think, that acarly two-thirds of 
the children born in the metropolis, were 
vaccinated by charitable institutions, or 
private practitioners. There is now 
reason to believe that three-fourths of 
those born, are submitted to that salutary 
operation. But though the prejudices a- 
gainst the cow pock, which have been 
artfully encouraged by iguorant and inter- 
ested men, appear generally to decline in 
the metropolis, as well as in other parts 
of these dominions, yet it is with concern 
that the Board have noticed the increase 
of mortality from small pox in this city 
last year, to the number of 1,287. 
Previous to the discovery of vaccina- 
tion, the average number of deaths from 
smalt pox, within the bills of mortality, 
was 2,000; and though io the last ten 
years 155,159 persons were added to the 
pulation of this great city, yet in 1811, 
by the benefit of vaccination, the mortali- 
wasreduced to 751. The increase in 
the last year, we have reason to ascribe 
to the rash and inconsiderate manner in 
which great numbers are still inoculated 
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for the small pox, and afterwards require 
toattend two or three times a week, x 
the place of inoculaiion, in every stage of 
their illaess. ‘This practice oi inoculation, 
and of promiscuous tatercourse of the pa 
tients at the same time with society, is the 
great means by winch this disease is kev 
in existence, and its injection propagated 
to persons and places where it would ge 
otherwise be seen. This is not only the 
opinion of this Board, founded on obser 
vation, but it is a fact confirmed by com 
munications to them from the best a 
thoriuies, and by the most unprejudiced 
characters. 

The respectable College of Surgeons of 
Dublin allege, that the practice of inocy. 
lation not only supplies a constant source 
of infection, but prevents the extinction 
of the disease, for even a short interval. 

The populous city of Norwich wa 
never free from it till the discovery of 
vaccination, but since that period it ba J 
experienced occasional remissions from its 
ravages. In 1807, after its disappearance 
for some time, the disorder was brought f 
into that city by a vagrant from London, 
who, before the magistrates were apprised 
of it, or before the salutary advice givea 
by the faculty to provide a place wher 
such person might be secluded from inter 
course with the inhabitants could be # 
dopted, communicated the contagion, Of 
1,200, who took the iniection, 203 died 
Atthat period, viz. 1807, the prejudices 
against vaccination had not subsided. But 
in 1832, when that city was threateotd 
with a similar visitation, by the appe 
ance of the small pox in the neighbour 
hood, the magistrates, the faculty, aa 
the clergy, concurred in recominendif 
vaccination, Between the 10th of Augws 
and 22d of October following, 1516 ptt 
sons were vaccinated. ‘The result ws 
that, though one gentleman, whose chil 
the faculty refused to inoculate, procurt 
matter of smal! pox, which he applied bie 
self, and from this source seven perm 
took the infection, yet by means off 
seasonable vaccination not a life was le 

This result, so, different from the 
of 1807, cannot but make an im 
on every mind open to conviction; W 
vaccination was not performed, 1 
persons took the small pox, of 
number 205 died : whem speedy 
was had to vaccination there was 0 
single victim tothe disease. 

But it is not at home only that le 
so much to the credit of this new afl, 
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he learned. ‘The board have abundant 
communications from every quarter of the 
world equally to its advantage. To de- 
tail all the evidence which they may have 
received as to its efficacy, not only in pre- 
venting the small pox, but its power to 
suppress its ravages under the most un- 
favourable and threatening circumstances, 
would extend this report to an improper 
und an unusual length. They will content 
themselves with mentioning a few particu- 
lars, which they trust will recommend it 
to the favour and confidence of their 
countrymen, and to the fostering care of 
goverament, , eek 

On the continent of India; vaccination 
has been hailed as the greatesi blessing, 
and has been practised with the greatest 
success, and in the most extensive man- 
ner. 

In the Islands of Ceylon and Bourbon, 
ithas been received in a manner no fess 
favourable, and been practised with an 
éfect no less beneficial. In the Isle of 
Ceylon, since its first introduction, more 
than 200,000 persons have been vaccinat- 
ed ; 50,491 ia the year 1811 only, as ap- 
pears by an account received from Mr. 
Anderson, the supetintendent general, to 
whom but one case of failure, in prevent- 
ing the small pox, (and the circumstances 
ofthisease render it very doubtful) has 
occurred, in the yreat numbers which he 
has seen. 

Atthe Cape ef Good Hope the small 
poris dreaded as much as the plague, and 
it has proved there little less destructive 
tohuman life. Lerd Caledon, the late 
governor, established at Cape ‘Town a 
vaccine institution, which was soon called 
luto activity under his successor, Sir J. 
Cradock. ‘The colony consists of a popu- 
lation of 80 or 100,000 individuals, of 


| which number it was supposed 15,000 


Were suibject to take the infection of the 
wall pox, which appeared there on the 
12th of March, 1812. Between that 
timeand the 4th of July following, 233 
— caught the disease, of which num- 

r 100 died. The remaining part of the 
lahabitants liable to the disorder were 
Preserved by an active vaccination, iA 
which all the faculty in the place, as well 
és the regimental and garrison surgeons, 
Mreuwously exerted themselves. 

From the various details with which the 
Board have been favoured, we think it 
Sur duty to select one imstamce, as tending 

thow in a most pointed manner, the 
t "BLPAST Mac. NO. Lit 
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power of the vaccine lymph to arrest the 
contagion of the small pox, 

Four hundred negroes from Mosain- 
bique were on the Ist of March landed 
at Cape Town, one of whom, a woman, 
was on the 5th day succeeding afflicted with 
the confluent small pox in its most viru- 
lént form, This female was at that time 
inhabiting a large room in common with 
200 more of her companions not separat- 
ed either by day or by night. On the re- 
port of this case, the whole of these vic- 
tims of “ avarice and cupidity,” as the 
surgeon terms them, were immediate! 
subjected to vaccination, and on the fok- 
lowing day removed to a small island 
(Paarden Island) at a little distanice from 
the town. A few days after this, the 
woman fell a sacrifice to the most aggra- 
vated character of that dreadful disease, 
Of the aggregate number of negroes, 78 
individuals received the vaccine disorder 
and underwent the regular course of iis 
action. From these subjects the remaine 
ing portion were vaccinated. They 
remained on the island fifty days, during 
which no further case of small pox made 
its appearance, althougli they had been 
exposed to the whole strength of the con- 
tagious atmosphére, nor is there a single 
instance wlierein any of this large propor 
tion of persons became subject to the 
small-pox.” Itis added by the profession 
al gentleman who writes this account, 
that throughout the entire course of this 
“ arduous struggle” (tlie general vaccina- 
tion) not a single instance had coitie to 
his knowledge of the failure of vaccination 
in protecting the individual from the small 
pox, where the former was ascertained to 
have taken effect. 

At the Havaanah, By the account writ- 
ten by Dr. Thonias Romey, secretary to 
the committee of vaccination, 13,447 
persons were vaccinated in 18103 9,315 
of thesé persons kad been vaccinated iu 
the city of Havannali alone, with so good 
an effect, that for two years not a single 
person had been interred in the public 
burying-ground of that city who died of 
the small pox, which before was a great 
cause of mortality in it, 

In the Caraccas, and in Spanish Ame- 
rica, the smal! pox has been extinguished 
by vaccination. For the means which 
were taken by the Spanish government, 
and its subjects, we must refer to the pa- 
pers, furnished by some Spanish geutlee 
men now in Lopdon, 

r 
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The accounts from various parts of Eu- 
rope are almost as favourable. In the 
report of last year it was observed, that 
the small pox was extinguished at Milan 
and at Vienna, in which latter place for 
many years the average mortality from 
it had amounted to 800, 

From Malta, information has been re- 
ceived, that not only his majesty’s ships 
are supplied with lymph’ to vaccinate such 
sailors as may not liave had the small pox, 
but that the children of the artificers of 
the dock-yard, and nearly 300C Maltese 
children have been vaccinated by the in- 
stitution there (gratis): and it is added 
by Mr, Allen, the surgeon of the dock- 
yard, that during a residence of seven 
years at Malta, he has never known an 
instance of one of them being afterwards 
afflicted with the small pox. 

Russia has likewise participated in the 
benefit of vaccination. It was introduced 
into the Russian Empire in 1804; and 
since that time, in its various provinces, 

,2°5,637 have been vaccinated; and so 
uniformly saccessiul has vaccination been, 
that it has been termed, in the language 
ot that country, the Pock.of Surety. Dr. 
Crighton, physician to the ‘Emperor of 
all the Russias, observes, supposing (ac- 
cording to a well-founded rule of calcula- 
tion) that before the introduction of vac. 
cination every seventh child died annually 
of the small pox, vaccination has saved 
the lives, in the Russian empire, of 
176,519 children, since the year 1804. 

The government of France appears to 
have taken the greatest pains to secure to 
the people all the advantages which could 
be derived from this discovery. A cen- 
tral institution was soon established at 
Paris, to encourage and to promote the 
practice of vaccination, and a similar plan 
for the same purpose was adopted in every 
considerable provineial town. These pro- 
vincial institutions were not long ago or- 
dered to make a return to the government 
of the state of vaccination in ther several 
districts, From these documents a report 
has been drawn up by Mr. Berthollet, 
Percé, and Halle, philosophers of the first 
reputation, and submitted to the class of 
Physical Sciences, of tie Imperial Insti- 
tute; in which it is affirmed, that of 
2,671,662 subjects, properly vaccinated in 
Vrance, only seven cases appear of pa- 
tients having afterwards taken the small 
pox; which is as l to 581,666. Kt is add- 
ed, that the wellwutheuicated imstances 
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of persons taking the small pox after jp. 
oculation for that disease had perfe 
succeeded, are proportionably far more 
numerous; and also that in Geneva 
Rouen, and several other large cities, 
where the Jennerian system has not been 
circumscribed by popular prejudice, the 
small pox is no longer known ; and the 
registers exhibit strong evidence of cons. 
quent increasing population. ‘The report 
concludes with expressing great 

that this pestilential disorder will ultimate 
ly disappear from society. 

This object will doubtless be greatly 
forwarded by the line of conduct adopted | 
by the Royal College of Surgeons in Loa. 
don : ia which city, notwithstanding the 
artifices practised, and the falsehoods, 
even propagated to discredit vaccination, 
it is even now gaining ground. ‘The Roy- 
al College of Surgeons have resolved na 
to inocylate with variolous matter. The 
College of Surgeons of Dublin have formed J 
the same resolution. In Glocestershire, 
sixty-three surgeons, convinced of the 
pernicious tendency of inoculation to sup 
port and propagate the small pox, assoc 
ated, and pledged themselves to declin 
the practice of it. 


The National Vaccine establishment 
have recommended the imitation of sah 
examples to the members of the professica 
in every part of these dominions ; an 
they have no doubt but that the good 
effects of such advice will soon appew, 
in the dwninished meostality and the im 
creased population of the country. 

It may be proper to add, that the sm 
geons at nine stations of this metropolis 
pomed to us on the 14th of last January, 
that they had no complaint of any pers 
vaccinated by them having afterwards hil 
the small pox. | 


Fr. Mirman, Presidet 


By order of the Board, 
James Hervey, M.D. Register. 





——— 
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* In the bills of mortality for the bs 
ear, the death of two persona was said” 
vave been occasioned by the cow pock 
but, upon investigati Board ¢ 
ut, upon investigation by the 
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the National Vaccine Establishment, 
were found to have died from other 
and the assertion was proved to be 
out foundation. 
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1813,] Documents relating to Public Affairs. 


Royal College of Surgeons. 


We, whose names are hereunder sub- 
scribea, deeply impressed with the mae 
fatal instances of the small pox whic 
have lately happened, and which daily 
occur in the metropolis aud in various 
towns of the kingdom, convinced that 
such events are, in a great degree, con- 
sequences of the support and propagation 
of that disease by inoculation, and fully 
satisfied of the safety and the security of 
vaccination, from a eonsequent sense of 
duty to the community, do hereby engage 
ourselyes to each other and to the public, 
not to inoculate the small pox, unless 
for some special reason, after vaccination ; 
but to pursue, and, to the utmost of our 
power, promote the practice of vaccina- 
tion, 

And further we do recommend to all 
the members of the college, of corres- 


pondent opinions and sentiments of duty, 
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to enter into similar engagemeats. 


Datéd, Linceln’s Inn fields, 
Tih day of April, 1813. 


( Signed) 


Thompson Forster, Master. 


Everard Home, 
William Blizard 


James Earle, 
G. Chandler, _ 
Charles Blicke, 
T. Keath, 

J. Heaviside, 
Henry Cline, 
David Dundas, 
John Charlton, 


~ 





3 John A, Hawkins, 
, 3 } F. Knight, 
'§. } Ludford Harvey, 
S | William Lynn, 
John Abernethy. 
~ 


f Governors. 
b ] 


William Norris, 


James Ware, 


RETURNS UNDER THE POPULATION ACT. 


UPPER HALF BARONY OF BELFAST, 
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Military and soldiers are not included in the preceding list ; Ballymacarret is also 


not inctuded, 
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MONTHLY RETROSPECT OF POLITICS, 


qT* the moral story -which the 
amiable Xenophon has left us on 
the education of a Prince, (a perfect 
model of beautiful simplicity in writ- 
ing, and a practical lesson for any 
Prince in Europe of the present day, 
who has not forgotten his Greek,) 
Araspes makes use of the following 
expression, in addressing his Sove- 
reign, “I am perfectly conscious, 
O Cyms, that I have within me two 
souls. One and the same soul could 
never at once love both the good 
and the bad, as I do; sttil pursuing 
what is honourable, still caught by 
what is base;.at the same instant, 
making my choice, and repepting 
of it when made. Assuredly,Jhave 
two squis. When ope has the com- 
mand, Araspes is sunk into disho- 
nour; but virtue and eur await 
me, when my better soul, and you, 
O Cyrus! maintain the ascendancy. a 
Whatever profound or shallow peo- 
ple may. think.of the philosopby of 
Araspes reSpecting the individual 
man, we should be tempted to place 
some reliance in his doctrine, with 
regard to the public body. 

Society, ‘at this instant, seems 
actuated by two souls, diflerent in 
their natures, discordant in their 
views, and opposite in their destina- 
tions, The one soul wishes to cons 
ciliate into one christianity, to com- 
prehend into one community, to 


consoljdate into one people; the, 


other spirit: wishes-to repel and keep 
separate, to estrange and alienate 
the diferent portions of society into 
tne jealousy: of sects, and the selfish- 
ness of crafts. The one soul en- 
deavours, with zeal and activity, 
to instruct and enlighten the people 
of every condition and class of life, 
from the mountain-top to the bottom 
of the mine, fully convinced, that 


ignorance is the demon which tempts 
to crime, that the distribution “of 
knowledge creates virtue, in its cop 
sequences, as well as power; and 
that all the people being likely soo 
to obtain a just portion of politica 
power, they shoald, without loss of 
time, be furnished with that know 
ledge which must lead them to make 
the best use of it. The other spirit 
dreads the diffusion of light, becaug 
it is a partial illumination, that, in 
reality, keeps the rest of society @ 
the dark, and thus continues the pre 
tence for the exclusive monopoly of 
power, which, io its impartial dip 
tribution, would lose the name of 
power, and glory in being called 
Justice. The one spirit, in the 
silence of the heart, beseeches the 
God of Universal” Nature” to send 
down peace upon earth, and good 
will among men; the other ‘spiti, 
in the solemnity of public devotiga, 
and. in the name of the meek and 
merciful Saviour, prays to the Lon 
of Hosts, that is, creatures of the 
same kind drawn up against each 
other in order of battle, that he will 
fight on their side, ' sanctity their 
cause by success, and declare himself 
the partizan of a set of political ope 
pions. The one spirit, occupied 
amused with war, using it as a trade, 
a parade, or a rhodomontade, may 
be said to have migrated from thes 
countries, and the care of them, aad 
to dwell wholly in the Peninsila 
Indeed, the ponipe ous Spanish - 
appears much betas suited, 
the plain prosiog Eoglish, to the 
utterance of that gratnude w 
blesses the omnipotent bounty @ 
Heaven, for a General “above # 
human praise,” and beyond theé 
pression of human language! r 
It is this exaggerated tone in CoP 
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1815.] 
yersation and composition, used by 
high and influential authorities, 


which exhilarates the people to in- 
toxication, as by the use of foreign 
« liqueurs,” und bas turned the man- 
ners-and morais of the English from 
their constitational sobriety of beha- 
viour and demeanour, into a military 
direction, while: the war-borse most 
unfortunately becomes a. hobby- 
horse both to the great and to the 
vulgar. There is, indeed, we trust, 
a better spirit in society, which still 
looks forward with the longing of 
the heart, to the means of internal 
melioration and reform, from the 
pursuit of which the traders in war 
would most willingly divert the pur- 
blind public: a better spirit, which 
would fondly commemorate such 
heroes of bumanity as Howard and 
Jenner, and which considers as 
the most sublime spectacle upon 
this earth, not the Emperor of the 
French reviewing his thousands and 
tens of thousands in the grand square 


of the L’dicuvre, but the Emperor of: 


China, in sober pomp and calm dig- 
nity, taking hold of the plough, and 
saying to the assembled millions, 
“My children, rottow me. -Your 
names shal! be inscribed in the Book 
of Merit, the register of immorta- 
lity, as the conquerors of the earth, 
who are its best cullivators. This 
is your field of battle, and these 
your weapons of war.” 

A closer view of society, particu- 
larly in this island, will, at the pre- 
sent period, represent it as divided 
into four parties, more or less strik- 
ingly discriminated. Of these the 
Orange party would willingly hold 
self forth abroad, if not at home, 
a8 the first in rank, in number, in 
permanent influence, and in politi- 
cal consideration, The truth is, that 
this large excrescence, or rather 
monstrous wen on the face of the 
constitution, has hidden and disfi- 
Sured its natural appearance, has 
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absorbed through its namerous and 
deep-seated roots mach of the vital 
juices and nutriment destined for 
the rest of the system, and now is 
verging from an inert and unseemly 
mass, into a state of malignant exas- 
peration. This party assumes, or 
rather usurps, the constitutional au. 
thorities,and publicly declares every 
opposition to its decrees to be ‘ se- 
dition.” It shall soon be, we sup- 
pose, a misprision of treason to ques- 
tion the mandates of those monopo- 
lists of political power, under the 
masque of exclusive loyalty. 

‘This fierce and sanguinary faction 
avows an inveterate enmity to the 
great mass of the people, and in 
reality propagates the principles of 
interminable hostility between citi- 
zens of the same country to the la- 
test posterity. But at present it acts 
under a panic, and it is the fear of 
being discomfited in the next session 
of Parliament, and that alone, which 
makes them, in many late instances, 
so outrageous in their conduct, hop- 
ing that this may produce that vio-. 
lent re-action, and breach of the 
peace, which wiil justify a farther 
delay in the final emancipation of 
our Catholic countrvmen. Io this 
hope they will, we trust, be disap- 
pointed, by the good behaviour of 
all true lovers of liberty, and friends - 
to peace and concord, whose strong: 
hold is obedience t6 the laws, and 
deference to the lowest as much as 
to the highest authorities "constituted 
by the laws, It is thus, and thus 
only, that the people of Ireland will 
triumph over those bitter enemies 
who wish onve again to instigate 
them ‘to outrage and rebellion. Bre 
warE! Beware! 


There is another description of 
people in this country which forms 
a variety of the same character with 
the last, a different shade of the 
same colour, @nd may be called the 
Lemon party. - it rises from the same 
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hot-bed of politics, and spreads 
through both the landed and com- 
mercial aristocracy, not so decided- 
ly hostile to the Catholic claims, as 
dreading, on its own account, all 
change or innovation. It lies in the 
back ground, but gives the former 

arty much of its presumptuous tone 
by secret encouragement, and indi- 
rect support. 

To these parties are opposed the 
party which dignifies its political 
conduct, or rather its indoleuce and 
inertness, by the name of modera- 
tion. Whether they may be called 
prone or supine, they have hitherto, 
as we think, done little service to 
the cause of their country as far as 
it relates to Catholic emancipation, 
and it is only of distinctions among 
the Protestant community, of which 
we are at present speaking. This 
Supine party is, however, gradually 
awakening from its apathy, Cire 
cumstances are every day occurring 
which imperatively demand a great+ 
er decision in OGpinion and determi- 
bation in conduct, There is much 
spirit in one portion of the Protest- 
ant people that cannot be brought 
iato mass, there is much massy bo- 
dy in the other place, that cannot 
be refined into spirit. But the light 
penetrates, and the beat is animating 
this dead weight into that activity 
which the constitution sauctions anil 
the laws warrant. 

The friends of civil and religious 
liberty, and the advocates of peace 
and concord form a fourth party, 
which joins zeal with ‘activity, ant 
wishes to re-instate their Catholic 
countrymen on the same platform of 
privilege with the Protestant commu- 
nity, as the only way left to realize 
the union of these countries, and to 
consolidate the strength of the em. 
pice This party advocates the fun- 

amental franchises of the whole 
people, and in doing so thinks -it 
acts according w the spirit of the 
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glorious revolution and the pring. 
ples of the great William: The de. Pov 
privations of millions from the righy ed. 
of citizenship, must ever be a tion 
counted most abhorrent from th nate 
principles of the revolution, and % arisi 
far from being a fundamental con. butic 
stitutional law, isto be referred sole until 
ly to the circumstances of the times er be 
and must change along with th coui 
change of those circumstances, Thiy self 
party has no secret to conceal; ng genc 
mysterious bond of association; jt tutio 
acts openly and in the light of day; HR depe 
it challenges examination from it butio 
most inveterate enemies, and no brane 
thing will’ wound theseenemies mor fe just 
deeply, than finding themselves check 
able, by every sort of instigation, desig: 
provoke the lovers of liberty andy tion a 
peace into the least infraction of the i tuce. 
laws. This party, in short, is com Wwhicl 
fident of success by proceeding afm ce | 
they have done with zealous pene By J¥% c« 
verance, united as they are, to theme for di 
reat mass of the population diy cle 
reland, by a sympathy of affection "ther 
and a mutual good understanding Be Yq" 
their common inierests. makes 
We must always repeat that rekge “val 
gious difference is now made whagme ‘sto: 
it has always been made in this mom “tel 
uuhappy land, a mere pretestgme ‘rit « 
while the real purpose is to retail’ anarch 
perpetual pre-eminence in politic fuse vir 
power, to give certam classes of the and nu 
community the use and enjoymedgm "sous 
of the profitable and honourable # tal fran 
tributes of government, and thas ¥ Ra ta 
make a part greater than the w OF polit 
" ey Coming, 
So Will kee 
* In potestate civili hac tria ut com # party 
rant, necesse est, Primo, pactum ompa® With th 

inter se quo convenit, ut in unum pop 

lum, communi regendum consilio, & ieee 
cent, Deinceps sequitur populi dett De. Hote! 
imperii formam, modum-que ct Whom is , 
rectoresque designans. Tertio dem in this gu 
puctum inter rectores designatos et PORIRM pact, or , 
lum, huoc ad obsequium, illos ad MPP RE into socic. 
sibi commissi, in communem wtilitelaty™ and final}, 
Ministrationem fidelem astringeme "RRR & boch tf; 
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Power, power alone, is the conceal- 
ed spring of this long civil conten- 
tion, nor if 1 possible from human 
nature, that the agitation in society, 
arising solely from the unequal distri 
bution of power, can ever terminate, 
yotil, by its equal distribution, pow- 
ér becomes anoihilatéed, and, like a 
cont falling into the sun, loses it- 
self add all its terfors in the efful- 

ceofjusrice. There is a consti- 
tution of British government which 
depends entirely upon av equal distri- 
bution of power among its several 
branches, and this is maintained by 
a just equilidn ined atid by reciprocal 
checks, 
lesignedly slurred over,) a constitu- 
tion in society itself, the very exist. 
tuve, or at least the enjoyment of 
which, depends upon the equal bal- 
aice or distribution of power, of a 
jus compensation in rights recéived 
fur duties imposed, without which 
society will ever Continue a chaos; 
rather than a community. It 1s this 
unequal distribution of power which 
makes a country the subject of con- 
Unual Seitations and frightful suc- 
tUssions, “! Gutrageous as a sea, dark, 
wasteful, wild.” Justice, like the 
spirit of God, must move upon this 
awarchy, falsely called society, in- 
luse vial virtue and vital warmth, 
and mot “let fierce extremes, con 
Nguous, distemper the whole politi 
tal frame.” 

liu fact, it is the unjust retention 
of political power in one class of the 
Community whicklr keeps up and ever 
Will keep up the spirit of party, and 
4 party spirit is utterly incompatible 
With the social Gnion. Power ere- 





—— 
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br. Hutcheson’s Philosophy, an account of 
whom 8 given in this Magazine, and who; 

this quotation, defines the original com- 
Pact, Or understood conditions of entering 
m0 society; the actual British constitution, 
and finally, the reciprocal dities and rights 

the governors and governed. 

BELFAsi waAC. XU. LXi, 
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ates and fosters all the evil passions 
which disturb society, and in res 
ality makes the principles of con- 
quest, the stationary rule of goverus 
meut, instead of the unhappy neces- 
sity of the moment. ‘There never 
will be peace or good order in this 
island votil there be an equal distri- 
bution of political power; and in 
truth the means of preserving the 
public peace, pul into practice by se- 
veral champions of the Orange sye- 
tem, never fails to rémind us of that 
ingenious method lately described 
in the public prints, of opening a 
barrel partly filled with gun-pows 
der, by penetrating wt with a red- 
hot poker. Ovangism is to be cone 
sidered as a red-hot poker brandished 
ina magazine of combustibles, Its 
processions are in the first instance 
aggressive ; provoking to disturb- 
ance, insulting to the population of 
the country, and arrogantly assump- 
tive of the prerogatives of govern- 
ment. 

Were there to be made at pte» 
sent through the streets of Cadiz a 
procession of the Catholic Inquisition, 
happily now declared illegal by the 
decree of the Cortes, as it was long 
agp reprobated by the voice of na- 
ture add the best feelings of huma- 
nity ; were this body of Superiors 
and familiars to parade with ali the 
insignia of the-huly office, and ail 
the apparatus of persecution, to re- 
vive horrid remembrances, and ap- 
pal the whole pedple with tte pa- 
geant of flames and blood, this would 
assuredly excite the marks of popu- 
jar indignatiou, aud perhaps woald 
call. forth the prowipt intecterence of 
a paterval and protective adminis- 
tration of government. Now we 
consider the Orange system as best 
entitled to the name of the Provrest- 
ant Inauisirion. It bears, in our 


minds, exactiy the same relation to 

the British constitution, as the hioly 

Vilice does, (no, thauk Gud, asid the 
v 
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spirit of Freedom,) did bear to the 
christian religion. Its extravagant 
and mad demeanour, its fierce ges- 
tures, and savage purposes are cov- 
ered, and, for the most part, con- 
cealed under the varnish of affected 
loyalty, and devoted attachment, 
but, notwithstanding the saintly 
show, we discover the borrowed 
visage, “ deep malice to conceal 
eouched with revenge,” and olten 
does its real spirit break forth in 
spite of all restraint. Then it as- 
sumes all the attributes of govern- 
ment; prescribes to all the people 
a constitution founded and perpetu- 
ated on the principles of persecution; 
it fastens together once more every 
link of the penal code ; it shakes the 
whole chain in the eyes of the mul- 
titude; and us auto da fe, its act or 
FAITH, isthe burning of the articles 
of Limeiick. It goes in the morn- 
ing to listen to the word of Ged, and 
concludes in the evenjng with the 
work of man-slaughter. It insults 
equally the law aud the gospel. It 
is, we repeat it, nothing more nor 
fess than a Protestant Inquisition; 
and may God in his infinite mercy 
dispose the first constituted authori. 
ties of the land to vindirate the Pri. 
tish constitution, to rescue the Bri- 
tish government, and to, mainiain 
the social union, by putting down, 
once and for ever, this ferocwus fac- 
tion which braves the legislature, 
perverts religion, and persecutes the 
people. 

hh has been triumphantly said by 
the intolerant party, that the pre- 
sent is a struggle between the loyal 
and the disloyal boronce we agree, 
in stating av abstract question, while 
we totally difler im the application 
of facts. Who are the loyal, and 
what are the constituent principles 
of loyalty? We answer, in the 
words of Bentham, “It is the motto 
ofa good citizen, to obey punctually, 
and to censure frecly!” This is a 
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good definition of rational well. 
founded loyaity, which renders » 
bedience to the iaws, while they 
exist, but seeks, by open remop 
strance and honourable exeriions, 
to procure amendinents in them, 
This loyalty totally differs from the 
fashionable cant of the exclusive 
loyalty of the present day, whea 
the high boasters of it for interesied 
purposes cringe serviiely to the 
powers at the head of the executive 
government, but who, judging them 
from their past actions, and their 
being hitherto undeviatingly actua 
ed by motives of self interest, we 
may justly suppose, like Vicars of 
Bray, would be ready to transler their 
accommodating loyalty to any, or 
every change of government, whch 
had the means of purchasing the 
venal support. Men, loyal on m 
tional motives, on the contrary em 
brace a wider scope. ‘They are not 
worshippers of power, and consider 
government made for the good of 
the people, and not the people forth 
emolument of the governors; while, 
in the view of the pretended loyal, 
the executive servants of the people 
stand foremost, or rather solely i 
their estimation, and the people, for 
whose benefit government, however 
vested, is only a trust, are scarcely 
thought deserving of their cons:der 
ation, 

Such is the vaunted exclusive 
loyalty of many of the upper clase 
of society. There are other Knights 
Errant of loyalty. Men, who, i 
inferior stations, closely copy thel 
leaders, and look, in oflicious sem 
lity, for their rewards from those? 
little elevated above them, aud this 
through all the gradations, like Jinks 
of a debasing chain, there are 
dents of dependents, of dependents," 
descending succession. Another cli 
remains to be noticed, the infer 
tools which are put into motion toe 
all tbe dirty yobs, in which ollie 
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who wish to preserve some little ap- 
pearance of character, are ashamed 
to be seen. These are ripe for every 
mischief, and depend on impunity 
for their crimes on their supposed 
all.powerfal protectors. But some- 
tines they are mistaken. They go 
too far, and their supporters are 
either unable to protect them, or 
leave them to their. fate, when it 
may risk character too far to sup- 
port them. Few neighbourhoods 
aie without their Orange bravoes, 
men bold in_ crimes from imaginary 
security, and there does not exist a 
more pestilential character, than one 
of these men in the fall plenitude of 
his career. This is the loyalty now 
s0 much in vogue, and which is cried 
up as the support of the state. 
It isselfish, outrageous, and cruel. If 
their power extended, so far these men 
would cause torrents of blood to flow 
in our afflicted land, in support of 
their misapplied power to abuse their 
heighbours. | 
The Grand Orange Lodge of the 
County of Antrim have published 
their ban against their opponents. 
They reprobate “ the unmerited ¢a- 
lumnies and vulgar abuse with 
which the calumns of certain public 
prints are frequently filled.” We 
suppose the pages of the Belfast 
Magazine are intended to be desig- 
nated, We would have thanked 
them, if they had named us more 
explicitly. ‘Their censure is our 
highest praise, and on a late occa- 
sion of an attempt to publish a rival 
Magazine, the enmity of Orangemen 
most materially contributed to give 
greater stability to our undertaking, 
and procured for us a large addition 
of subscribers. But although we 
proudly plead guilty to a charge of 
determined opposition to the pro- 
ceedings and principles of Orange- 
men, because we are not afraid to 
‘vow our love of country, and our 
firm attachment to “ internal peace 
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and concord,” we deny, and refes erated, barricadoed and proiected witha 
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to our readers for an impartial vere 
dlict, that our pages have been pols 
luied by “ volgar abuse.” Our ope» 
position is resolutely determinate, 
but we trust decorous, 

In their manifesto they evade the 
chief matter at issue between us, 
In our last number, we asked them 
to lay aside their masked battery 
of secrecy, and give us an oppor- 
tunity of trying the legality of the 
secret oath of Urangemen. On this 
subject they are silent, and appeal 
to the executive government for ine 
guiry, and rigid investigation jnto 
their principles, Consistently with 
our avowed opinions, we also ape 
peal, and considering the legisla- 
ture as holding a correctional authos 
rity over the executive government, 
which we again repeat is only a 
trust for the welfare of the people, 
we join in petitions ta both houses 
of Parliament, against the proceed- 
ings of Orangemen. The Grand 
Lodge of the County of Antrim may 
pronounce such conduct to be “ see 
ditious,” but we trust the petitions 
ers know too well their rights and 
their duties to be deterred by such 
language. * 





ec. —__— _ 
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* William Todd Jones, in his own cha- 
racteristic manner, has, in the Dublin 
Evening Pust, thus humourously remark 
ed on the assumed self sufficiency of this 
new power in the state. 


“ Mr. Benjamin Neely, G.S., in the 
name of THe Granvp Lopce or THe 
County oF Anraim, held in Antrim 
upon the ninth of August, acquaints us, 
that * that Lodge has beheld without surprise 
the utmost efforts of sedition uniformly directed 
against it ;° by which we also learn, that 
the representatives of the people of Great. 


Britain and freland, in the United Parlia- 


ment assembled, who unanimously resulv- 
ed, THAT THE ASSOCIATIONS OF ORANGE} 
MEN WERE ILLEGAL, are a seditious body 
assembled at Westminster, using thar 
‘utmost efforts of sedition’ against the 
Protestant succession, and the Impe:‘al 
house of Hanever, who are now concen< 
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_ The petition announced in our 
ine numberis advancing. It is from 
Protestants and Catholics, the 


friends of civil and religious liberty, 

and of internal peace and cone ord,” 
The petitions to the House of Lords, 
and to the House of Commons, have 
heen engrossed, and s gnatures have 
heen alreadv procured in Belfast,* 
‘Lisburn, and other places, and a 
correspondence has been opened to 
procure co-operation through the 
other parts of Ireland. A com- 
mencement has been made ; present 
success may not attend, but the 
foundation is laid. The abolition of 
the slave-trade triumphed afier years 
ef opposition; and the cause of 
Catholic Emancipation has obtained 
the high gronnd on which it now 
stands, through toilsome  perseve- 
rance, in spite of repeated defeats. 
What is great and goed is seldom 
}rocured at once, or without the 
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the brandy-shop of * Praise God Bare- 
hones,’ in the redoubted city of Antrim,” 

It is necessary to correct a mistate- 
ment. The House of Commons did 
not formally come to any resolutions 
against the legality of Orange Socie- 
tres. The members only declared their 
sentiments, but the resolutions were 
withdrawn, because they were said to be 
wnnecessary, as disapprobation, nearly una- 
nimous, was so strongly expressed against 
these sucieties. We had hitherto in the con- 
stitution the three estates of King, Lords, 
and Commons. A fourth is now attempted 
to be added, in the high, mighty, and puis- 
rant Orangemen ! 

* The fierce spirit of bigotry and in- 
tolerance often defeats its purposes. A 
most virulent hand-bill, addressed to the 
Protestant Inhabitants of Belfast, conceive 
ed in all the fanaticism and violence of 
the darkest ages of persecution, and preach- 
ing discord in the name of th e writer's 
“ peaceable and holy religion,” what a 
contradiction! has been diatribu ted, and 
has proved the means of inducing some 
who before wavered to add their signa- 
tures tothe petitions. So may every effort 
of malignity and intolerance tend to the 
furtherance of the cause to which they are 


Opposed ! 
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eflorts of industry long continned 
and well directed. It the friends ty 
the present measure were readily to 
vield to discouragements, their pro. 
gress might be speedily stopped, 
hutas men having entire covfidence 
in the goodness of their cause, which 
is closely identified with the prince. 
ples of sound policy, and immutable 
Justice, some are determined to pers 
severe through all difficulties, and 
pledge themselves on the altar of 
their country, never to relingnish 
the prosecution of the righteons 
measure. The petitions will carry 
the words of truth and justice inte 
both Houses of Parliament, and 
through them considerations respect 
ing the alarming state of Ireland 
will be brought betore the British 
public, with which many are at pre 
sent imperfectly acquainted, The 
atrocities of the system of Orangism 
will thus be proolaime d through the 
Empire, and such a relation cannot 
fail to be productive of much good, 
The first step towards obtaining a 
redress of grievances, is fully to ex- 
pose them to public view, 

It must be admitted, that great 
apathy exists, and that itis difficult 
to arouse a firm and decisive spirit, 
The Pittite system of intimidation 
and cajolery laid public spirit: pros 
trate, and many have remained 90 
long in the prone attitude of sell de- 
graded slaves, as to pppear to have 
almost totaliy lost the faculty of 
standing erect, and having acquired 
a habit of stooping, or bowing 
have nearly forgotten the bold med 
of freemen Besides. the dread of 
Orangemen is so great, that many 
friendly to the principles of the pe 
titions are afraid to athx their names, 
lest they should suffer in their base 
hess, or their persons, from a fate 


tion long accustomed to domineeh 


and to depend on protection 
their riotons proceedings. For while 
special commissions have repeat 
edly been sent to try rioters In 
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Sonth, outrages of Orangemen in the 
North, not less flagitious, have not 
hitherto been noticed in the same 
manner. The strong fact, of gene- 
ral intimidation, while it lessens the 
number of signatures, most forcibly 
demonstrates the necessity of put- 
ting forward these petitions. 

‘The petitioners ask for no new pe- 
nal enactments, but only that the 
laws should be impartially admuinis- 
tered. Let us view both sides of the 
case. In the South the people 
throngh ignorance are led into acts 
of violence in attempting to rectify 
themselves. They feel their griey- 
ances and take mistaken means to 
redress them. Their nightly out- 
rages alarm their wealthy neighbours, 
and a sympathy of men of the same 
class extends through the nation. 
The terrors of the rich resound 
through the South, and the echo is 
heard in the North. The Orange 
system of violence and oppression is 
chiefly directed against Catholics, 
who happen in the northern coun- 
tes to be mostly persons in the poor- 
erranks of life, and against the few 
who generously step forward -to 
make a common cause with them in 
their sufferings, How slowiy does 
sympathy finds its way to selfish bo- 
coms in the latter case! Many 
whose feelings are tremblingly alive 
tothe excesses of the peasantry in 
the South, can, with the greatest in- 


a iflerence and cold bioodedness hear 


the tale of Orange outrages. Yet 
the one violation of justice is not 
greater than the other. The sole 
ditlereice lies in these people of mo- 
berate feelings, fancying that in the 
ause of the poor against the rich, 
heir turn through some fatality 
av arrive, while secure in their 


iishapathy, they do not fear their 
oyalty will be suspected, as they 


ake good care to keep on fair terms 


with the Orange violaters of the 


W, 
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Moderation is the cant of the day, 
We hear many lectures read m 
favour of it, by people, who having 
no decided political sentiment, are 
unwilling to have their quiet disturbs 
ed, by the bold language necessary 
to tell of the wrongs of the oppres- 
sor. They place all happiness in 
that immobility of soul, which can 
coolly bear of the sufferings of others, 
but they would be greatly disturbed 
by the least interruption to their 
own pursuits, whether of business, 
or even of amusement. If such per- 
sons are sincere in their love of 
moderation, let them preach ta the 
real agitators of the country, to the 
Orange faction, who by their own 
excesses break the peace of the coun- 
try, and by their example, and pro- 

-ducing a dangerous re-action, do all 
intheir power to incite the unwary 
and incautious on the other side to 
violate the laws, and who are ready 
to rejoice in these violations, that they 
themselves may have a better pre- 
text to extend their excesses, and 
to Jet slip their angry passions, as 
‘“¢ dogs of war,” on their opponents, 
Let the Moderés reserve the sage 
lectures for this part of the commu- 
nity. Their soporific draughts might 
help perhaps to allay the too high 
excitability of the Orange fever, 
but they are totally unsuitable to 
press on minds already enteebled by 
apathy, and whose public spirit re- 
quires to be excited, and not repres- 
sed. Inthe present crisis, all who 
love their country, all who are alive 
to the best feelings of our nature, to 
generosity and openness of heart, 
are called upon to succour the dis= 
tressed ; instead of taking part cie 
ther openly or covertly with a domi- 
nant taction, let them discover a 
vigour to coaciliate rather than pro- 
voke men who have wrongs to com- 
plain of. Let them noi say to those 
who have been improperly degrade 
ed, “ you must ask as supplianty 
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and not displease our gentle ears by 
the roughness of your complaints.” 
Instead of blaming Catholics for the 
firmness of their demands, and their 
zealous exertions to insure success, 
or at least to merit it, let these 
reachers of moderation join hearti- 
f in asking for their brethren a com- 
munity of rights, and in warning 
Orangemen ina language not to be 
misunderstood against their vexatious 
proceedings, and above all against 
their irritating processians*. Thus 
might the Catholic Board be put down 
in a way much more condacive to 
wanquillity, than by the threats of 
legal proceedings to repress them. 





- SS 


* To show the dangerous consequences 
attendant on the hostile proceedings of 
Orangemen, 6 irritating to the feelings of 
a large portion of the community, the 
writer of this note can state some things 
which occurred to himself. He happened 
to be in the county of Wexford in the sum- 
mer of 1798, during the period when that 
county was under the power of the in- 
surgents, and he never received the small- 
est personal injury, or except in one or 
two slight instances, any treatment which 
could bear the name of incivility. He can 
by no means defend the conduct of any of 
the parties concerned in that bysiness, 
either before, during, or after the insur- 
rection, on the part of the magistrates, 
military, or ple, and he never could 
ascertain to his satisfaction, on which side 
the balance of the excess of cruelty lay. One 
thing he knows by experience, that he al- 
ways passed uninjured merely on his asser- 
tion that he never had been an Orangeman. 
He was well known to differ in opinion on 
religious subjects, from those who ques- 
tioned him, while he was three times a 
prisoner on Vinegar-Hill, as well as at 
other times, when he freely passed and 
re passed during three weeks unmelested 
through different parts of the county. 
Hence he considers himself justified in 
the su ition, that the popular fury, even 
at its highest state of madnes: and exaspe- 
ration, was not se much directed against 
a difference on account of religious opi- 
nions, as against the hostility and unfriend- 

treatment they had experienced from 
men asa political party. 
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Many are the excuses used ty peor 
palliate the not going in the straigh We re} 
forward path of duty. Some ingle as aral 
riously plead their fears, and the scattere 
dangers of the loss of pelf, as ree liaries 
sons for not signing the petitions hail it 
In most cases such conduct is basely not lef 
pusillanimous, but it being at pre country 
sent so common, these people » The 
deficient in civil courage, @ virtue from a| 
of po mean estimation in the mon of the I 
code, keep each oiher in counts $0 appre 
nance. A virtuous man confident tempted 
in the integrity of his motives an the inse 
his priacipics, will venture to wake ly do I. 
some sacrifices in the support of them; this ob 
hat, alas! a sordid selfishness seeny sometbii 
generally to have absorbed the fine North o} 
and nobler feelings. ‘Thus many i stupid 
flatter themselves they have in ther I source a 
own peculiar situation, or in som nalemo) 
circumstances attendant on ther derof th 
place of residence, an excuse fw permitte 
declining to give an unequivocd i the come 
support to the cause which ther¥ie is now c 
better judgment approves, and anf ton awa 
der this false reasoning they recon fy try has 
cile themselves to the servility (MR jest of ki 
their conduct. But all who reals cret and 
disapprove of the Orange system—e surrow o 
are imperatively called upon by bol earn the 
nour, and a proper regard to the im ic confic 
spectability of their characters, OR tewards t 
contribute their share to give full efledfigy We shall 
to confirm the dictates of their ju shall agai 
ment. It isthe duty ofevery mand improved 
hisowndutv, without looking toothe to allow 
Then would success crown the eflé aliect the. 
of the friends to internal peace 4 _Qn the 
concord, if each were but honest Visitation 
himself, and undauntedly perk wo an 
ed bis duty, by overcoming the Bisho 
dastardly disposition which now of the stat 
essentially damps public s,irit, amy 84ve a po 
retards the public weal, € aga 

Yet we may perceive symptoms palics, 7 
a better era approaching. The allen suff 
ges of this Magazine, in the p tehedl 
number, . atiord examples, ia Priviezes 

CeQsured | 
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ag, 
that the subject is with increased 
d to activity enga.ing public attention, 
raight We rejoice that our Magazine serves 
ingle as arallying point for collecting the 
vd the scattered forces of desultory auxi+ 
S tee liaries in the good cause, and we. 
Litions, hail itasa good omen that we are 
basely not left to-fight the battle of our 
at pie country single- handed. 
ple » The following extract of a letter 
Virtue from a friend to the writer of this part 
moral of the Retrospect, is so excellent, and 
cOunle 40 appropriate to the subject, that he is 
ni fident tempted to enrich his remarks with 
es adits the insertion of it. “ How sincere- 
o wake lil ly do I desire that in the pursuit of 
f them; this object, you may reanimate 
$ seni something of public spirit in the 
he fine North of Ireland, in the place of the 
$ many stupid Anti jacobin loyalty, whose 
in thei source and object are the same, perso- 
in some nalemolument, anda share inthe plans 
n ther derof the state. However it never is 
‘use fur permitted coa Roman to despair of 
quivocl iy the commonweal, and in truth there 
ch ther is now cause of hope. I see the na- 
and anf ton awakening. The love of coun- 
y reco try has ceased to be the scorn and 
vility dim jest of knaves and fools, or the se- 
10 reals Cretand inactive comfort as well as 
systeamm Sorrow of the good. Men seek to 
n by bol earo the name of patriot, and pub- 
o the wim lic confidence begins to give its rich 
cters, ime Tewatds to the hearts of the honest. 
fullefledigy We shal’ have a country again. We 
veir judgfmme Shall again see Ireland restored and 
mandi I@proved, as so many are resolved 
roothenie tO aliow no lassitude or disgust to 
he effe aliect their exertions.” 
eace Un the 13th invst, at the annual 


Visitation of the united diocese of 
Down and Connor, held in Lisburn, 
the Bishop, as a vigilant guardian 
of the state, as well as of the ehurch, 
gave a political charge, in which he 
spoke against the claims of the Ca 
tholics, Whom he re presented as not 
being sufficiently enlighteved to be 
allowed to participate fully im the 
Priviiezes of the coustituiion, and 
Ceasured the ambition of some of 
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the clergy for having taken a part 
in favour of their clans, He may. 
thus recommend himself to favour, 
but it may be permitted to impartial 

recorders of passing events, to ask, 
whether there are not among the 

Catholics, men who stand as high in 

intellectual attainments, as any a- 
mong the other classes, and whether 
there are not among the favoured 

Orange societies, in all their grada- 
tions of rank, those, whose ignorance 

iS as Conspicuous to the impartial 

and accurate observer, as among 

those whom it is the fashion to stig- 

mnatize as the ignoraist Catholics*, If 
the question of emancipation is to be 

tried by superior improvement, com- 

paring persons of similar rank and 

station, the balance will notbe found 

as decidedly on one side as may 

be assumed by many. Some alsv wiil 

think that wearing the fantastical O- 

range insignia, and walking in a 

hostiie procession, are fully as incon- 

sistent with the propriety of the 

clerical character, as signing a peti- 

tion in favour of Catholic emancipa- 

tion, Ifthe latter, although in dwect 

Opposition to present appearances of 
interest, is ambition, we fervently 

desire the increase of such ambitious 

men, both in -the church and else- 

where throughout the land, 


= eS meee 





wee 

* In the highly spirited resolutions of 
the county of Kilkenny placed among the 
documents at page 140, and selected from 
the mass of resolutions lately passed at 
Catholic county meetings, on account of 
their bold and spirited language, the fal- 
lacy is well refuted, that the present con- 
test is really about the purity of theologi« 
cal opinions. Religion is only a pretext. 
The desire to retain a monopoly of politi- 
cal power is the effective cause of opposi- 
tion to the claims of Catholic Emancipa- 
tion. 


+ The following speech from the Rey. 
Matthew Moore, uf Moore's Fort in the 
a of Tipperary, a clergyman of the 
church of England, brother-in-law of Ba- 
ron George, and of Major Pennefather, 
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Amid this gloom in Jreland, let 
us briefly notice the progress of li- 
berality in England. Unitarians, or 
persons who wrote or spoke against 
the doctrine of the trinity, were for- 
merly exempted from the relief 
granted by the ‘Toleration Act, Last 
session a bill passed through both 
houses of Parliament withoa the 
slightest oppositivn to the priaciple 
of the weasure, and his since receiv- 
ed the royal assent, and become an 





eee 


at the Catholic Meeting of the county of 
Tipperary held at Clonmel the 9th inst, 
affords in relief a contrast to the bigotry 
and selfishness assumed by some ecclesias- 
tics. It is like a light shiuing unexpected. 
ly in the dark quarter of the church, 
which now appears generally less illu- 
minated than other portions of the com- 
munity. 

“Sin,—I have often attempted to at- 
tend the Catholic Meetings of this, my be- 
loved county, but my strength failed me. 
My heart is with you, and with your 
cause, Ohl it is a good cause, a truly 
christian cause, it is that of justice, piety, 
peace, mutual love. My blessings be up- 
onit. Asa minister of the gospel I am 
bound to promote it, to preach its priuci- 
ples, to pray tor its success. Sir, JZ concur 
in every sentiment that has been uttered here this 
day. Proceed, you are in the right course, 
your conduct has the full approbation of 
every honest and independent man, your 
enemies are of another class; but do not 
regard them. I have looked around me 


in life, and | knowthem. Técy sare mere 
bughears, but yeu ere men, Act lke men, 
be firm, advawee, and yield not. These 


have always been my seniin.enis, they 
have retarded my advaucement, but I re- 
pee not, my conscience is sale, and my 
veart without reproach. No man is free 
from error. Were la Bishop, probably I 
might not be thus honest, dignities dezzic, 
and power is perplexing ; but my duty and 
my couduct have hitherto, thanks to Al- 
mighty God, perfectly accorded together ; 
may they continue so. Sir, my healih 
may never again permit my addressing my 
respected Carholhe friends ; infirmities warn 
me how brief is the course of this life, 
how vain its desires, how sweet to soar 
above its passions, and to prepare for a 
better state. ‘The warning is awful, but 
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act of the legislature, by which U. Morga 
nitarians are placed on a similar fog, slaught 
ing with other dissenters. ‘This jy ry; W 
stanee of the progress of liberality guilty | 
is cheering. Let the frien:!s of civ Hugh 
and religious liberty take courage Ma'the 
and proceed. The resolutions of the firing a 
Unitanans will be found at page Laughl 
13). (rarrell, 
At the Assizes at Carrickfergus, Reily, 


the trials of the men for the rita 
Belfast on the 12th of last month, 


found ¢ 
Orange 


the day of the Orange procession, victed ¢ 
were proceeded on. It had been the M Gare 
intention, according to the inutins mouths | 
tion given in the last Retrospect, w latter to 
have supplied ao aceurate account Yo th 
of these trials, but as a full report a these cas 
them is now tn the press, we lo me Jeet Pr 
bear, and recommend this accoum nat acta 
of these highly important trials & definitior 
the attention of our readers.* Dail previous 


—_ _ SS 
_—- = a) 


not formidable to rectitude, And, unde 
its impression, I beg leave to prosibuike 
solemnly my conviction, that Carson 
EMANCIPATION I8 JUST, RIGHT AND PRO 
per. lt ought to be granted, it musth 
granted. Seek it, ask it, insist upon it, a 
you value your country, your childfes, 
ets freedom ; as you love that holy 1 
igion which binds us all together by om 
common bond of christian charity, and 
the parent of social and civil virtues, 
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“ Forsake it not, it is my last admone 
tion. The Catholic, who shrinks fret 
this duty, is mot an Irishman, or a@ i 
tian, or aman; he is a tr: stor, and a: 












slave. 1! would say mare, I have much less,” ic 
say, but I grow faint. You have my ‘ Passing sen 

ing seatiment, and if” be made ; 
{Here this admirably benevolent we a 
ughtless 






who had spoken resting on crutches, 
upon whose eloguent accents the enraptue 
audience hung with breaihless mo? 
showed such symptoms of dedi 
strength, thattwo gentlemen received hi 
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: ischief, a 
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in their arms, and re conducted him tol the evenir 
seat, amidst the sympathies and gt id for other 
acclamations of (housands, } Phil lip Kelly, 
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Morgan was convicted of man- 
slaughter, for killing Andrew M‘Nar- 
ry; Wiliam M‘Mutlan was found 
city of the same crime for killing 
Huzh Grabam; John Carroll and 
Mathew Trainor were acquitted of 
fring at, and wounding William M*‘ 
Laughlia and another. tiugh Ms 
Garrell, Thomas Brogan, Philip 
Kelly, and Daniel Ferran, were 
found guilty of an assault on the 
Orangemen. The two men con- 
victed of manslaughter, and Hugh 
M Garrell, were sentenced to six 
months imprisonment, and the three 
jatter to four, 

lo the verdicts of the juries in 
these cases we have nothing to ob- 
ject. Perhaps Morgan’s crime did 
not actually come uader the legal 
definition of murder, but from his 
previous preparations, and his act- 
vally giving an assault before any 
stones were thrown, his was a case 
of the most aggravated manslaughter, 
and yet his .punishment was. not 
greater than that of one of the men 
who threw stones, although no one 
could prove he was materially in- 
jwed by the stones. “It is an es- 
sential point,” says Montesquieu, 
“that there should be a certain pro- 
portion in punishments, because it is 
essential that a great crime should 


bbe avoided rather than a smaller, 


ud that which is more pernicious 
to society, rather than that which is 
less.” Jt appears strange, that, in 
passing sentence, no difference should 
be made in the punishment between 
thouvhtless giildy persons, who hoote 
4 awd threw stones, which did little 
mischief, and men who repeatedly 
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ithe evening of the 12th of July last, 
od for other offences, Also, the Trial of 
uilip Kelly, Hugh M'‘Garrell, Thomas 

gan, and Daniel Ferran, for a riot in 
last, on the evening of the same day. 
fom Notes accurately taken durigg the 
al."—Belfast printed. 
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fired on the people with an inten- 
tion to kill, and when such firing 
was by no means strictly necessary 
in legitimate self defence. Besides, 
the original cause of the riot arose 
in the procession of Orangemen. 
We cannot conceive that the actors 
in those irritating processions are 
peaceable and un iffending men, With- 
out attempting to justify the throw. 
ers of stones, or vindicating a breach 
of the law by any side, impartial 
men will admit, asa_ palliation, the 
provocations received by the proces- 
sion: the insulting yells disturb. 
ing the peace of the country, were 
aggressions of which Ovangemen 
were the first promoters. 

It had been the intention, at this 
Assizes, to try the legality of Orange 
processions, by an tudictment under 
the Whire-boy Act, of the 15th and 
16th of George IIL., by mistake in 
our last number stated as the 16th 
and 17th of George IIL, but the 
witness was afraid to lodge the exa- 
minations against one of the most 
active ringleaders of the procession, 
who appeared with the insignia, 
and armed with pistols, “to the 
terror of his Majesty’s subjects ” 
However, the business is not dropt, 
and the legality of walking ia 
Orange processious will probably 
yet be an object of legal discussion. 

Not only in this instance, but 
mostly throughout the prosecutions 
against Orangemen, in every quar- 
ter it has been found, that witnesses 
generally acted under the fears aris» 
ing from the intimidating influence 
of this numerous and powerful ase 
sociation, a circumstance which 
strongly poimts out the dangers to 
which the peace of the country is 
subjected from them. It furnishes 
awful considerations, which, it igs 
hoped, will be strongly insisted 
upon, during the discussions in Par- 
liament, to which the petitions ‘will 
give rise. At present, Orange so- 
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cieties have all the advantages aris- 
ing from a formidable organizativn, 
and the aid they borrow from the 
inferior officers of government. The 
members of this association have the 
advantage of acting im concert, 
which, added to their various power- 
ful means of intimidation, give to 
tlem a preponderance fatal to the 
peace and good government of the 
country. The friends to liberty lose 
many of the advantages which they 
might enjoy, ifthey acted more in 
concert, and if the animating spirit 
of freedom were more generally a- 
wakened. There is an energy in 
freedom, which enables to overcome 
difficulties, that at present is little 
felt, and actuates but few bosoms, 
at least in so forcible a manner, as 
to produce full effects. Let not our 
language be misunderstood. We 
néither wish to stir up to acts of vio- 
lence, nor to encourage secret an- 
tavonist associations. We are de- 
cidedly fliends to peace, and wish 
only to promote the reformation of 
abuses, by strictly peaceable means, 
by measures firm and energetic, 


but yet which offer violence to 
none. We belong to the party of 


the people. In this sense, we glory 
id bemg party-men, but we disdain 
to be led by party motives into the 
commission of acts contrary to law, 
or the strict principles of justice. That 
true patriot Fletcher of Saltown was 
activated by a pore principle, when 
hé declared, “ that he would willing- 
iy sacrifice bis hfe to serve bis coun- 
try, Lut weuld not conmniit au unjust 
action to save it.’ We earmestly 
recommend to the real lovers of their 
country to pursue only virtuous ends 
by virtuous means. [et them not 
swe a handle to their adversaries 
which the? are eagerly seeking, and 
ready to avail themselves of, by 
transgtessing the law in the smallest 
degree. Let them retain this strong 
position, by closely “ holding to the 
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law,” and instead of opposing vin. 
lence to violence, and mob to mob, 
let them reserve their strength ug 
broken, to make out a good Case be 
fore Parliament. It is so stale q 
pretext, that it has quite lost its no 
velty, and, wih the reflecting, al 
lis power of delading, for the spy 
riously loyal to call all who expose 
their corrupt motives, by the nick 
names of Jacobins, seditious person, 
and Croppies. ‘The man who boasts 
of his exclusive loyalty, is always to 
be suspected, and, if it be closely 
liquired into, he will generally le 
found either to be a greedy expect 
ant, or one already largely in po» 
session of some share of the public 
spoil. 

On the 18th instant, being the 
day fixed by adjournment for the 
inhabitants of the town of Belfast to 
meet, to consider of the riots on the 
12th of last month, a very large 
number assembled. For an auther 
tié account of the strange transac 
tins which took place at that meet 
ing, our readets are referred tw @ 
article at the close of this Retrospect, 
The following are the Resolutions 
jatended to have been moved at th 
meeting, 


“ Resolved, That it is the opinion d 
this meeting, that the unfortunate distur 
bances which took place here on Monday 
evening the 12th ult. in which two met 
lost their lives, and several were sever 
ly wounded, arose from party  spifit 
which has been kept alive by an injud- 
cious parade and display of party & 
lours, 

“ Resolyed, That as the happiness 
prosperity of a country is best pro 
by the unanimity and good conduet d 
the people, it is the duty of every loyd 
subject to live on terms of peace 
amity with his neighbour. 

“ Resolved, That we will discourage, 
all means in our power, every specie 
party spirit, which may have a tendemy 
to keep alive animosity amongst 
Peopig of this Country. 

“Resolved, That we have obsert 
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with much satisfaction, the notice taken 
of such meetings by the House of Com- 
mons of the United Kingdom, and in 
particular the observation of His Majes- 
ty’s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
the Right Hon. Lord Casriereacna from 
which we hope this business will be early 
takea up by Parliament at their next 
meeting; and such means adopted as: will 
tend to put a stop and final termination 
to the existence of all illegal assemblies, 
and by so doing abolish those feuds, 
heart-burnings, and deadly quarrels, 
which equally disgrace the Country, its 
People, the regular Administration of 
Justice, and Government itself, 

“ Resolved, That those Resolutions, 
signed by our Chairman, be communi- 
cated to the Lorp Lieutenant of Ires 
tano, the Right Hon. Lord Cast Les 
reaca, His Majesty’s Secretary of Stare 
for Foreign Affairs, and the Right Hon, 
Lord sipmoura, Secretary of State for 
the Home Department.” 


These Resolutions have been since 
signed by many of the inhabitants, 
and are to be forwarded to the Lord 
Lieutenant, Lord Castlereagh, and 
Lord Sidmonth. 

I) is a subject of regret, that every 
fresh occurrence in the town of Bel- 
fast gives cause to regret the want of 
public spirit. When the meeting 
was attempted to be dissolved in so un- 
Constitutional a manner, the inhabi- 
fants ought to have continued their 
peaceable meeting, and appointed an- 
other Chairman, Such a measure is 
not without a precedent. Lately, the 
Common [lalli of the city of London 
placed another in the chair, when 
the Lord Mayor deserted his duty, 


and refused to put the question on . 


the resolutions moved, But the in- 
habitants of Belfast have lost their 
peblic spirit, Whether the insults 
tiey are so frequently receiving, a: d 
Which are given on the calculation 
thatthey have not the spirit to re- 
sat them, will arouse what some 
call the latent spirit of the town, is 
very doubtful. “Lhe people of Bel- 
fast must promptly decide the quese 
‘ou of their own character. They 
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may now retrieve their former name 


of patriotic renown, But they can- 
not remain as they are, They mutt 
either assert their independence, or 
sink lower in the bathos of servility, 
If the latter be their ignobie choice, 
we shail say tothem, “ If you love 
wealth better than liberty, the trans 
quillity of servitude, than the ani« 
mating contests of freedom, go from 
us in peace, crouch down and lick 
the wands which feel you: may 
your chains sit light upon you, and 
may posterity forget you were our 
countrymen,” 

The evident intention appears 
to have been to prevent the hold- 
ing of the meeting, by any 
means, even by a riot stirred up, 
where not the smallest appearance 
of a riot previously existed. Robert 
Tennent was burried off to the towns 
prison. The end in view was ace 
complished by the dissolution of the 
meeting, and then all precipitate 
hurry was at an end, He was even 
told that he might go at large, and 
give bail two or three days hence, 
when it suited his convenience. But 
he rejected the proffered clemency, 
aud as a proof that his violation of 
the law was notconsidered to be great, 
two magistrates, one of them la+-a- 
gent tothe Marquis of Donegall, be- 
came hissureties. Itisasserted thatmae 
ny of those concerned in dragging this 
respectable citizen to prison, had cons 
cealed arms, evidently for the pure 
pose of making a riot, and stifling 
investigatiou, for en the part of the 
persons anxious for an inquiry there 
was neither the intention nor appears 
ance of making a disturbance. In 
fact, Robert ‘Tennent as he was 
taking to prison was pre eminent 
in preserving the peace of the 
town, by his earnest entreaties to the 
people writated at the treatment he 
was receiving, lo preserve tranquil- 
lity, and avoid the sinallest violation 
of the laws, The cause in which he 
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was engaged is too good to require 
the aid of viclence. 

Who is Robert Tennent? A man 
of the highest respectability! A 
man foremost in every benevolent 
‘and patriotic undertaking! A man 
who will be remembered when those 
who have been raised by adventi- 
tious circumstances into ephemeral 
distinction, and who seek to climb 
higher on the prostrate backs of the 
inhabitants of Belfast, will be for- 
gotten, or remembered only for their 
errors. Of Robert Tennent we could 
speak much more highly in prai-e, 
hut we have the wonour to call him 
OUR PRIEND, and we shall restrain 
onrselves lest the language of truth 
should be mistaken for fulsome pa- 
negyric. 

Pigmies are pigmies still, tho’ perch’d on 
Alps, 

And stresatih are pyramids in vales. 

Each man makes his own stature, builds 
himself : 

Virtue alone outbuilds the pyramids, 

Her monuments shall last when Egypt’s fall. 


Our readers will see in the ac- 
count of the meeting the harmless 
hand-bill, which was made the pre. 
text of so much abuse. By the con- 
fession of the Editer of one of the 
Belfast news papers, it stands re- 
corded that he deelinied to insert 
notice of the meeting in his paper, 
while the Edivor of the other, highly 
fo his honoar, disavows having re- 
ceived any application to publish 
the netice, and declares if be had 
been asked he would have readily 
complied. A very partial ac- 
count was given of the meeting, 
in one paper notorious for the syco- 

y and timidity with which it 
is conducted, and which, to please 
a Vitiated taste, is mawkishly luke- 
warm. 

On the younger part of the popu- 
Jation of Belfast, rests now the op- 
portunity to retrieve the character of 
the town. Let them be cool, but 
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energetic. In their attention to pw 
litics we ask them not to withdray 
their attention from a necessary aad 
close application to business, lig 
only to employ their leisure in th 
cause of promoting the public weh 
fare, for such is a system of politics 
well understood, and conducted o 
rational principles, and respecting 
which it is criminal in a catizen of 4 
Sree state to be indifferent. In 00 re 
pect is a right bent of mind shows 
more clearly than in the employ. 
ment of leisure hours. Let ov 
young men, instead of frivolously 





mispending the hours not needful w 


business, give them up to the good 
of the public. By a due regulation 
of time, man can accomplish mach 
good. [flours profitably spent would 
redound to present advantage, and 
store the mind for still stronger ex 
ertions in mature years. Patriotism 
is out of fashion, and pursuits much 


less reconcileable to exactness it 


business are followed, and counte 
nanced by those who declare that at 
tention to the public welfare is it. 
consistent with private interes, 
Young patriots will have many difl- 
culties to encounter, but steadinest 
and perseverance confer strength, 
and put to silence frivolous objee 
tors, 


One cause of the decay of public 
Spirit, is an unceasing bustle, or ap- 
pearance of bustle, in busiuess, while 
some are afraid to be seen engaged 
in any public spirited undertaking, 
lest their seniors should accuse them 
of want of attention to business, and 
their interests might in consequent 
suffer from the unfavourable opt 
nion entertained of them by the com 
mercial aristocracy. In this poi 
of view bankers who stand at the 
head of this class do great mjory @ 
the cause of freedom. Some enltt 
not shemselves, and they also pre 
vent others who are willing from 
tering. 
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On the 11th inst., the conference 
announced in our last number be- 
tween the Managers and Visitors of 
the Belfast Academical [astivution, 
and @ Deputation from the General 
Synod of Ulster, took place in the 
buildings of the Institution, .now 
fully prepared with large and nu- 
merous apartments for the recep- 
tion of students, and the commence- 
ment of a literary establishment, 
which will be equally useful and 
honourable to the province of Ulster, 
Jis loca! situation is in Belfast, but 
its literary advantages, equally solid 
and splendid, will gradually, and, 
we trust, not slowly, be extended 
through the North of Ireland; and 
a common interest, well understood; 
ust give it a. progressive encour- 
avement. We have no doubt, that 
in this cordial conference, conduct- 
ed with the greatest propriety, and 
to the satisfaction of every individ- 
ual concerned, a foundation has been 
laid for educating students of Di- 
vinity, under the care of the General 
Synod of Ulster at home, without 
their being any longer obliged to 
resort to a neighbouring country for 
that purpose. The Deputation, of 
which the Rev. Joha Thompson was 
Moderator, manifested the most 
friendly zeal for promoting the gene- 
ral objects of the Lnstitation, which 
indeed was fully evinced by their 
attendance from very distant parts 
of the Province, and several of them 
being at the head of extensive aca 
demies. 

The joint boards of Managers 
aud Visitors (of which Dr. Drennan 
was Chairman,) were of opinion, 
that the General Synod of Ulster 
could promote the interest of the 
Belfast Academical Institution, Ist, 
By paying the same respect to its 
certificates, of the> attendance and 
progress of the students in learning, 
a0 certificates from foreign Uni- 
versities, 2dly, By founding a pros 
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fessorship of Divinity, Hebrew, and 
Church fliswory, for which the In- 
stitution will affurd suitable accommys- 
dation in delivering lectures, 3 Uy, 
By assisting in raising sabscriptions 
in their different congregations, the 
product of which shall be solely ap- 
propriated ta the literary depart. 
meats, A subscription of 20 guineas 
entitles the subscribers to be a pro- 
prietor anil. member of the Corpora- 
tion, and in this way each congrega- 
tion might incorporate its minister 
with this literary and liberal Lusti- 
tution, 

The Deputation of the Synod, after 
having consulted apart, presented 
to the joint Buards, along with a mi- 
nute of their appointment, a copy of 
the minute agreed upon in answer 
to the points firs mentioned, the 
purport of which was a concurrence 
in sentiment on the part of the de. 
putation, so far, that it will repore 
these particulars to the Synod, with 
the sanction of their recommenda. 
tion, and this was all they. could be 
supposed to do, at that time, from 
the limitation of the powers entrust. 
edtothem. In answer toa ques- 
tion from the Boards, what professor. 
ships they deem most useful for pro- 
moting the studies of students in Di- 
vinity, the Deputation stated, that 
it was not authorised to make a re- 
commendation as a body, but, as ine 
dividuals, they were unanimous! 
of opinion, that a Professorship of 
Moral Philosophy, and one of Lagic 
and Metaphysics, would be most 
eligible for that purpose. “The Des 
putation also deemed it candid to 
state, through their Moderator, that 
by the regulations of the Generat 
Synod, it was made necessary for 
the students in Divinity to obtain 
the degree of Master of Arts, which, 
in the Scotch Universities, required 
an attendance of three years, while 
a fourth was more particularly apm 
propriated to the studies of the Dp 
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vinity class; but it was not to be 
implied, that this was a fundament- 
al law of Synod, but might either be 
qualified er repealed as such a change 
of circumstances might occ irs which 
would, with equal certainty, lead 
to the advancement of literature, 
and the satisfactory qualifications in 
the justractors of religion. 

After the deputation had with- 
drawn, it was unavimously resolved, 
that the thanks of the Joint Boards 
of the Managers and Visitors of the 
Belfast Acadeuiical Institution are 
justly due, and are hereby given, 
to the Reverend the Syveod of Ul- 
ster, for the highly respectable de- 
pulation appotuwted by them to meet 
the joint boards on this day; also 
to the gentlemen composing the des 
putation, for their kindness in attend. 
ing this meeting, aud their readiness 
in agreeing to recommend to the 
Synod the propositions of the joint 
Beards on the subject of the con- 
ference. Jt was also resolved, una- 
nimously, that the gentlemen of the 
deputation from the Synod of Ulster 
be requested ta recommend to their 
respective Presbyteries, to hold some 
of their meetings of Syaod in Bel- 
fast, which will enable the Belfast 
Academical lustitution to become 
better acquainted with that Keverend 
Body, and will tend to reciprocal 
benefit. ‘ 

‘The Deputation of the Sy nod, and 
the Joint Boards, atier the business 
of the day was thus setiled to mutual 
satisfaction, parted to meet again, 
at six in the evening, with a very 
namerous Company, members and 
friends of the Institution, who sat 
down to an excellent dinner, laid 
out in ene of the balis of the Insti- 
tution, dt was conducted with the 
greatest regularity, accompanied 
withthe harmony of the trish heart, 
with the good wishes of every lover 
of literatwre, and it was crowned 
with the toasts most appropriated to 
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the purposes, the prospects, and th 
patrons of a seminary of learning 
Dr. 5. M. Stephenson presided 
the Chair, and on giving; as the fing 
toast, * Our respected guests, th 
Deputation from the General Sypg 
of Ulster,” the Rev. Joha Tbompsoy 
rose, and addressed the meeting wi 
a dignity and propriety well suite 
to the office of Moderator, returning 
the meeting, in a short appropriag 
speech, the thanks of the Deputy 
tion, for the marked attention paij 
to them. The Rev. Samuel Hany 
addressed the mecting also on behalf 
of the Synod of Ulster, as did th 
Rev, John Nicholson, on behalf of 
the Aati-Burgher Associate Syuod of 
Ireland * The Rev. Dr. Neilson, of 
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* We think it proper to /remark, tha 
although the Prospectus of the Academ 
cal Institution takes no notice of the ree 
gious part of Education, it is the intention 
of the Institution to admit Professors of 
Divinity, and to afford them suitable accom 
modation, on an application from anya 
clesiastical body. The Lectureships i» 
tended to be filled up by the Institution italf, 
are on Mathematics, Natural Phi 
Logic, Metaphysics, and Belles Lettre, 
Moral Philosophy, Chemistry, Botaty, 


and Agriculture; in all, six Chairs. 


Cookstown, 7th July, 1813. 10 o'clock, A 


Extract from the Minutes of the Anie 
Bargher Associate Synod of Ireland, ma 
at Cookstown, on the day, and at th 
hour, abovementioned. 


*“ Received, and read, a Letter fromt# 
Managers and Visitors of the Belfast Aw 
demical Institutica, to the Moderatord 
this Synod, giving an account of their d& 
sign of establishing a Seminary of Edu 
tion, upon an extensive and liberal pls 
Also, read a paper, entitled, A Statemet 
of the Origin and Proceedings of the B® 
fast Academical lastitution, until the ya 
1809, At the same time, a copy oft 
Prospectus of the Institution, and a 
of the Act of Parliament, which ma 
the Institution a Corporate Body, and 
Bye-Laws which regulate their proce® 
ings,* were delivered into the hands of 
Clerk, to be held in rententis, for the # 
ef this Synod, on any futyre occam™ 
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adalk, madé a short energetic 
vives on the part of the Royal 





= 





The Synod heartily and unanimously ap- 
sith of the design and plaa of the In- 
stitution, and appointed the following 
members of Synod, viz. The Reverend 


Messrs. John Nicholson, Belfast ; David , 


Moore, Markethill; and William Wilson, 
Newtownlimavady, as a Committee, to 
prepare a letter of thanks to the Managers 
and Visitors of the Belfast Academical In- 
stitution, and to declare what patronage 
we can give.” 


70 THE MANAGERS AND VISITORS OF 
THE BELFAST ACADEMICAL INSTITU- 
TION. 

“ Gentlemen, 

“ We received your polite communica- 
tion, signed by your Chairman, Mr. Ro- 
bert Teunent, and sent to us by the Rev, 
Mr. Nicholson, a member of our Synod. 
We cordially approve of your design of 
establishing a Seminary of learning in the 
North of Ireland, and thank you for com- 
municating your intention to us. -'The mu- 
nificence which you, the Noblemen, Gen- 
tlemen, and all the subscribers to this In- 


f situiion, have evinced, and the liberality 


with which students of all religious deno- 
minations are invited to participate in the 
advantages to be derived from it, entitle 
you not only to our gratitude, but also to 
the esteem and patronage of the communi- 
ly at large, and especially of all lovers of 
sence, in this part of the United King- 
dom. The patronage which we can give, 
is very inconsiderable, and can have little 
influence ; but all the support and coun- 
tenance which we can give, we are will- 
ing to afford. At any future time, when 


§ Professorships shall be established, we will 


consider of the propriety of recommend- 


ing it to our students, to attend your se- ° 


Miuary, instead of being at the trouble 
tod expense of attending more distant se- 
minaries of learning. And if any of our 
community, whether ministers or people, 
fan promote the interests of your |nstitu- 
tion, by contributing to its support, we 
thal eheourage their liberality. With ar- 
wishes for the success of your bene- 
Volent and useful Institution, we remain 
decided friends, the Ministers and 
of the Associate Syuod of Ireland, 
Signed, by order of Synod, 
Wa. Muyniss, Moderator. 
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Irish Academy, of which Jearied 
Body the Doctor is a member, and 
Mr. Hugh Magill returned: the 
thanks of his brethren, when the 
Karl of Fingall, and the Catholics 
of Ireland were drank, as did Dr, 
M Gee, also, for the Presbytery of 
Antrim, on their bealth being given, 

One of the visitors then teok oc 
casion to observe “ that he should 
have been sorry to have seen the 
tables in that hall covered for the 
first time with food for the body, 
were he not convinced that this wag 
done solely for the purpose of pre- 
paring them to receive and retain 
the nobler food of the mind, In any 
other view, he thought chat compas 
ny would have given a better proof 
of their good appetite than of theit 
yood taste. But certain he was, that 
on the present occasion, their revers 
end and much respected guests, who 
are accustomed to divide the bread 
of life among the community, are 
on this spot, uniting zealously with 
the directors of the Academical Irs 
stitution, in providing for the next 
best blessing of human existence, 
the distribution of useful knowledge 
and liberal instruetion among the 
rising generation of all ranks and 
and of ui! religious persuasions, He 
said, that he had read of a meats. of 
discovering springs of water, even in 
the most unpronmiusing situations, by 
the efficacy of what 18 ealled a di- 
vining rod, which, carried along the 
ground retains tsoriginalstraightiess, 
but as svon agit comes over the cuft- 
ceaied springy its point bends down, 
as if to say, there dig and you wiil 
find the livmg water. Were thie 
divining rod ia his hand at. presen‘, 
he thought 1 would ecertaimly bend 
down op this very spot, in homage 
to the patriotic imentions of the 
company, and as a sure signal that 
here in no long ume, if there be 
proper perseverance, if zeal be unite 
ed with activity, there will be brought 
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to the light of day the source of sci- 
ence, there will gush forth the well- 
epriog of liberal literature. 

He said, that it had always ap- 
peared to him a melancholy reflec- 
tion that three-fourths of every com- 
munity, civilized as well as savage, 


were occupied throughout the whole — 


of theirearthly pilgrimage, from hour 
to hour, from day to day, from year 
to year, in no other thing than, sing- 
ly and solely, in contriving means of 
gaining a mere sustenance, a bare 
sufficiency to fill the stomach. Me- 
lancholy ! that all the powers and 
faculties of the brain should thus be 
kept in perpetual and humiliating 
servitude to the imperative necesst- 
ties of the belly! Melancholy, 
that this magnificent creature, man, 
with all his apparatus of mind aud 
multiplied capacities of knowledge, 
should, in nine portions out of ten of 
the whole mass, be solely occupied 
in procuring the means of existence 
without intellectual improvement or 
mental enjoyment. “ Finxit in ef- 
figiem moderantum cuncta deorum— 
os homini sublime dedit, coelumque 
tueri jussit, et erectos ad sidera tol- 
lere vultus. © Sanctius his animal, 
mentis que capacius alte.” Such is 
the fiction of poetry, but what, he 
said, wasthe melancholy fact ?* 








—_—- -—e—— = = ——_— i a = = = 


© « Let all the creatures of this earth, 
Or hail thy smile, or dread thy frown,” 
Nature exclaim’d, when man had birth, 
And ou his cradle placed her crown. 


«“ This globe be subject to ~ tread, 
Yon stars to thy command ; 

Thine, be the all-contriving head, 
And all-performing hand.” 


fo Nature spoke, with voice benign, 
When, from her blackest cave, 

Bigotry yell’d—* a share is mine, 
From cradle to his grave.” 


The sun of Reason then began 
To sink, eclips’d in blood ; 
Aod He alone can rescue man 


Who first pronounced him “ good.” 
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He had sanguine hopes that the 


Lancasterian system of popular ip 
struction, would do much to enfrap 
chise and emancipate the bhumay 
mind among the lower orders of the 
community. But for the middling 
and higher orders, such institutions 
as the present, must be of prime ab 
vantaye whether in a local or nation 
al point of view. Indeed he mot 
say, that in a mercantile point of 
view, it would ever prove a mos 
profitable speculation, as nothiag, 
he was persuaded would provea 
more successful means of drawing 
both men and money to this place 
than making it a mart of literature, 
And he concluded by reiinding 
them of the epitaph in the preface 
to Gil Bias—* [lere lies the soul of 
Brother Pedro Garcius,”? which, on 
being examined more deeply by 
some sagacious travellers, was found 
to reveal a large pot, full of gold and 
silver. 
a similar inscription on the walls o 


the Academical Institution.—* Her 


lies the public spirit of the town of 
Belfast,” if he believed, aud he was 
willing to believe, that posterity opon 
farther search will be able to find in 
the interior of the building, a trex 
sure more precious than the purest 
gold and the fimest silver, namely, 
the means of directing the human 
understanding to the cultivationd 
the useful arts and sciences, to the 
knowledge of our rights, to the per 
formance of our duties, and to the be 
bitual practice of virtue. lu shot 
to make in one line the compeudi® 
of good education. 


Mvbwy pty entoe spesvas, wesxtaga © 

sey.” 

Tuto 

— << 

Let there belight.” "Twas spoke and 
Shot radiant from above ; 

O for that word, through mental night — 


To speak the light of love ! ‘ 
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This effusion conceived in haste, 
and therefore delivered with embar- 
tassment, was received with indul- 
gence, and even with applause. 
The whole entertainment was con- 
ducted with the greatest regularity 5 
the evening was spent in the utmost 
harmony, and the company separated 
atan early hour, May its patriotic 
object be speedily and effectually 
accomplished by privateliberality and 
public encoura.ement! ‘The adver- 
tisement for masters of the Classical 
and English School, and for a Lec- 
turer in Natural Philosophy, has, we 
understand, been answered by an 
application from several very respec- 
table gentlemen in both kingdoms, 
whose inquiries respecting the na- 
ture and duties of their offices, and 
the remuneration to be expected in 
salaries, fees, &c., are, we also un- 
derstand, to be answered, and for- 
warded as sdon as possible to the 
gentlemen who have applied for in- 
formation on the subject, 

Inthe school of arms, continued 
discipline, perseverance and atten- 
tion, as in other schools, never fail 
‘omeet with adequate reward, and 
bave given the British a master’s de- 
gree in the art.of war. The battles 
of Vitoria, and recently of the pas- 
sesofthe Pyrenees have raised both 
the army of the British and of the 
Portugueze to high eminence, and 
have made it manifest that however 
the French may excel in that activi- 
'yand mobility which is so frequent- 
ly called for in distant manceuvrin 
they cannot withstand the shock of 
the British bayonet, and the perso- 
nal prowess when man closes with 
‘aa in mortal combat, as was most 
“ually done before the use of fire. 
rs Was discovered The loss of the 
Ned army appears to have been 
‘ere, particularly in the large pro- 
Portion Of officers killed and wound. 
@, although even from that circum 

BELPAST MAG. NO. LXIe 
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stance, we can collect the gallantry” 
displayed, and the emulation exe 
cited among the different divisions 
of the army. The French suffered 
most in officers, in their most suce 
cessful battles at the commences 
ment of the war, but of late, whe- 
ther from their best and veteran sole 
diery having been annihilated in the 
last campaign against Russia, and 
the comparative superiority in ex- 
perience, as well as discipline, which 
the British have at length attained to 
on the Peninsula, or from the select 
men and petty officers of the French - 
armies having been withdrawn to 
train the newly raised armies in the 
North, it appears, that the character 


‘of the British arms is attaining to a 


distinguished eminence, equally ho- 
ee to the professional science 
of the General, and the gallant 
with which his orders are executed, 
The -chief passes of the mountains 
have not been regained, and the 
Freuch armies being beaten under a 
commander of high character, and ace 
knowledged resources, have less 
chance than ever of resuming their 
possession of the Ebro. 

A descent from the Pyrenees into 
the Kingdom of France is said to be 
indispensable, because, while Soult 
holds any of the passes, it is impos- 
sible for Lord Wellington to learn 
what reinforcements he receives, 
what movements he makes, or what 
projects he forms, Such might be 
a reasonable purpose of the invasion, 
but if dune with the design of estabe 
lishment, of conquest, or of raising 
the standard .of counter-revolution 
on the territory of France, we should 
think it would resemble the first im- 
petuous and dashing assault of St. 
Sebastian. The breach into France 
is not as. yet practicable; and the 
Pyrenees willbe the proper place 
for insceibing, “ Here the British 
arms, fought,’ and g¢onquered the 
¥ 
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freedom ef the Spanish Peninsula * 
Or, if it be put into vulgar verse, 


These ees shall still remain— 
‘The boundary of France and Spain ; 
And still, Napoleon! from this hour, 
The Ne plus ultra of thy pow'r! 


The Armistice in the North of 
Europe is prolonged to the first of 
September. Under the mediation 
of Austria, which, at this period, 
may be said to hold the destiny of 
Europe in her hands, it is probable 
that the Congress at Prague will take 
place; aod Britain, however tardily 
and unwillingly, appears to find her- 
self under «the political necessity of 
sending her representatives to the 
assembly. The truth seems to be, 
that exhausted human naturedemands 
repose; and the Freach ‘Emperor, 
as ‘well as the allies, requires time, 
if Not to recruit, at least to reform 
aud discipline his newly raised ar- 
mies. The great Powers of Europe, 
like the pugilists of the ring, must 
rest and take a breathing time, be- 
fore they commence another round 
of slamghter; yet it is to be hoped, 
that as the summer season is fast 
wearing away, the renewal of bhosti- 
lities may be protracted until the 
period of fighting be over, and ne- 
yociations, in the spirit of peace, 
may then take place with more lei- 
sure, and probability of a mutual good 
understanding. After the loss of hun- 
dreds of thousands of men, and the 
expenditure of many millions of 
money, the “ statu quo” is like to 
prove the basis of negociation. 

Is Austria in concert with Napo- 
leon, or in union with the allies, or 
isshe determined to maititain an in- 
flexible’ neutrality ? Powers in ber 
situation generally make the most of 
it, and it 1s most likely, that offers 
of aggrandizing her, interritory, or 
in maritime possessinns, may indoce 
her: to lean to the French, in which 
case; Bonaparte might be free to 
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lead an army to the Pyrenees, and 
once again resume the contest for 
Spain. There is, perhaps, more to 
be feared from the talents of the 
French in negociation, and the play 
of separate interests which they 
will turn to their own advantage in 
the Congress, than from their prepa. 
rations for renewing the campaign, 
These preparations will indeed 
of the most formidable, and, ac 
cording to their own term, of the 
most imposing kind, in order to 
give their plenipotentiaries a pre. 
ponderance in negociation.  Bri- 
tain is pressed against her will into 
the Congress ; and if peace be ef. 
fected, the result will probably be, 
in regard to the Peninsula, that both 
armies will be obliged to withdraw, 
and Spain will be left to the govern- 
ment of herown Cortez legitimate! 
constituted, and to the ional 
which such a representative of the 
nation may make choice of. It is 
only by a continuance of the general 
war that Great Britain can ever fe- 
tain possession of the Peninsula ; and 
if Austria can mediate successfully 
between the contending powers in 
the North of Europe, it is scarcely 
to be'supposed that Lord Wellington 
in the South will be able to with 
stand the mass of French force, that, 
thus disencumbered, will be reaiy 
to a0 down upoa bim, 

t is. then the apparent interest 
of Great Britain, by every meansin 
her power, to maintain the continet 
‘al war ; to prevent, if she can, the 
meeting of the Congress ; and if she 
cannot, to embroil it, and break & 
up. But how often, by nations # 
well as individuals, is their apparent 
mistaken for their real interes. 
Whatever may bethe result with 
gard to Spain, the real and perm 
Dent interests “of these kingdods 
require’ a speedy and: persisting 
peace, were it only for the sing® 
purpose of giving a new and nove 
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turn of mind to the highest person- 
ages, and to the manners of the 
great, than is: manifested in the pre- 
vailing military mania, which des- 
cends by influence and example 
through every class of the people, 
and makes these islands depend more 
on the fluctuating politics of the 
continent, than on their inhereat 
virtue, and native independence. 
British citizenship is rapidly assimi- 
lating with continental manners, and 
the rising generation is formed and 
fashioned into all the feelings and 


political knowledge of the soldier. 


Will not then the British constitu- 
tion itself soon take a military cast 
and character, in ifs summary com- 
mand and in its passive obedience, 
and when the manners of the public 
are wholly changed, will not the 
nature of their government change 
along with them? The history . of 
the constitution will shew how much 
it has been indebted to the insularity 
of the country ; but our military 
connections with the continent will 
soon discipline this same country 
into the duties of the camp, rather 
than into the rights and privileges of 
a {ree government. 

Jt is not in the adolescence of thase 
J:Jands, captivated, asit is, by the false 
and fleeting fame of military exploits, 
and trained up in military manners 
and principles, it is not here we shall, 
on a fature occasion, meet with men 
anxjous to susiain the sacred daties 
of free citizens, and to reform the 
British constitution, The constita- 
tion itself bids fair to be Germanized, 
and the inextricable connexion with 


the continent will subdue the public 


spirit of the Islands, It is in cunse- 
quence of a love of. mouey in the up- 
per classes, and of idleness and 
went of employment in the lowest, 
that we have soldiers to serve the na- 
tion, and representatives to sell it, 
We regard our private gaing, more, 
beyond comparison more, than the 


restoration of our liberties ; and-we 
are infinitely more afraid of becom- 
ing poor than of being enslaved. 
Thus the constitution is endangered 
and neglected between the selfish 
lukewarmness of a commercial aris- 
tocracy, which, since the. establish- 
ment of a paper circulation, hangs 
by innumerable links on the existing 
pinister. and the spreading ardour 
or the military profession, which 
estranges the mind from the habi- 
tudes aud principles of a pure ci- 
vism, the crown and true glory. of 
the national character, , Convinced 
we are, that Britain would, at this 
day, have been in an infinitely more 
safe and more glorivus situation, by 
secluding herself under a strict quae 
rantine, from the contagion of cone 
tinental politics, since the period of 
the French Revolution. By this 
this means she not only had repress- 
ed more effectually that Freach ame 
bition which has always been ag- 


| grandized by the resistance of repeate 


ed coalitions, but might have pre- 
served herself in her proper situation 
as the arbitress of Europe, and paci- 
ficator of the world, At first an auxi- 
liary, and at last a principal, the co- 
alitions she has laboured to create, 
always fall asunder, and then treat 
for themselves without any. reler- 
ence to their compact, until she be 
left singly to carry on a war now de- 
generating into personal animosity, 
and spleen against an individual, 
rather than protracted on generoug 
and general motives, either of de-. 
fence or aggression, 

Parliament was prorogued on, the 
22) ult. The war is the predomi- 
nant topic of the speech from the 
throne, and the wisdom of that pel* 
cy which has induced the legislatre, 
under every vicissitude of foruoe, 
to persevere in the contest, the ob- 
ject of which is to reduce the 2xtra- 
vagant pretensions of the memy, 
No prospect of negociatiun is held 
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out, although we have since known 
that a plenipotentiary on the part of 
Great Britain bas been sent to the 
Congress; the most cordial union 
and concert is declared to subsist be- 
tween the confederate powers; 
and although a desire be expressed 
to re-establish friendly relations with 
America, there is not to be made any 
sacrifice of the maritime rights of 
‘the British Empire. On that im- 
portant point of domestic policy, the 
emancipation of the Cathalics of Ire- 
land, the speech from the throne is, 
we would venture to say constitu- 
tionally silent, but the Speaker, who 
above all men ought to be free from 
party bias, addressed the Sovereign 
on the subject of a Bill not passed in 
the House, and entered into the sup- 
osed motives which actuated the 
tae in rejecting it by a majority of 
four, after having previously decided 
upon taking the situation of his Ma- 
jesty’s Catholic subjects into consi- 
deration. ‘ We have not consente 
ed,” said Mr. Abbot, “to allow that 
those who acknowledge a foreign 
jurisdiction (which in temporal af- 
fairs the Catholics have in the most 
solemn manner abjured,) should be 
allowed !o administer the powers and 
‘ jurisdictions of this realm.” The 
we, of which Mr, Abbot speaks, con- 
sistof himself and three others who 
rejected by this smal] majority the 
first clause of a Bill which was then 
withdrawn, and this gentleman, if 
not promoted in the interval of the 
‘ session to the House of Lords, will 
look rather awkward if the next time 
he thinks proper to address the 
throne, he will have to notice a bill 
passed for Catholic emancipation. 

In the mean time, the Catholics, 
weconciling perfect obedience to 
te laws, with steady perseverance 
tithe pursuit of their rigbtful.claims 
upon the justice of ‘the Legislature, 
areagreeing, throughout he differ- 
ent counties, to a new petition” to 
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Parliament on their next session, 
No difficulties merintgic them. No 
danger appalsthem. No disappoint. 
ment turns them aside from their 
destined course. If man be some. 
times likened to lower animals, we 
should chuse to compare the Catho 
lic body to the patient and perse 
vering Camel, proceeding through 
the desert by regular stages to the 
end of its journey, regardless of the 
roar of the Lion, the growl of the 
Tiger, and the hiss.of the Serpent, 
in spite of the Dog-star raging 


‘above, and the sands that burn be. 


low. We doubt not, that such ao 
tired contancy, and inflexibility of 
purpose, will be adequately reward 
ed; and, by the dispensations of a 
kind Providence, the happy Arabia 
will terminate their long journey 
through the wilderness, 

Tbe Chief-Governor of Treland is 
changed with regard to name, but 
the nature of the Government mos 
probably will continue the same a 
it has done. The Duke of Rich 
mond goes, pretty well loaded with 
the bounties, if not the blessings of 
the people; and Lord Whitworth 
comes, of whom we know little, bat 
that he was, at the renewal of the 
war, pretty soundly rated by Bone 
parte, and that he is the husband of 
the Duchess of Dorset. Whether 
the Lady or the Gentlemen he t 
give the fone or ton to the Irish Go 
vernment, will be shortly discover 
eds; a Government that has, of lae® 
years, appertained more to the Ca 
tle than to the Country. And i 
deed we should like to see the much 
used term * Castle” wholly abolish 
ed in our state vocabulary, as it di* 
agreeably reminds the public of4 
‘military rule, rather than a ¢ 
subordination. Perhaps, howerth 
there is no objection to this very * 
tepretation. Military tendencies 
military glory, military deyovemt 
are the chief good, and the graol 
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occupation. The Chief-Governor of 
Ireland, after so many years rest- 
dence, retires from public life with- 
out any memorial, even by his sub- 
scription to the permanent monu- 
ment which the Grand Juries of the 
countty are so busied in preparing 
for Marshal Wellington, ‘The Phe- 
nix inthe Park remains to remind 
us of Lord Chesterfield’s popularity 
amd public spirit, but in the cata- 
logue of Lord Lieutenants and Ge- 
neral Governors since his time, we 
see not one who has entitled himself 
even tothe glory of such a paltry 
obelisk, The Phoenix has no heir. 
If we remember right, the Hon, 
Augustus North, when Governor of 
Ceylon, introduced with zeal and 
success the practice of Vaccination 
through that island, and in doing 
so, did much to illustrate his admi- 
nistration to the latest’ posterity. 
Such a benefaction to mankind might 
well be engraved oo a-monument of 
marble ; but on whatiare we to in- 
scribe the civil or mlitary merits of 
his Grace the Duke of Richmond? In 
sand or in water? 

The armistice is said to be broken. 

——— . 
Account of the Belfast Town Meeting i extract- 
ed from the Dublin Evening Post.* 

A Meeting of the Inhabitants of this 
Town having been called by the Sove- 
reign, Tuomas Verner, Esq. this day 
three weeks, and from that adjourned to 
the 18th inst. for the purpase of taking into 
consideration the causes of the di 
ful Riots which occurred on the 12th of 
July last, a large and very respectable 
number of the Inhabicants met at the Ex- 
change, at one o'clock, the hour ap- 
peinted for the Meeting. At half past 
one the Sovereign appeared under the 


Piazzas, accompanied by the Reyerend 
Edward May. The Meeting appearing 
to be very numerous, 

SS 





* Ie reflects sie auhie on our newspaper 
Press, that the best account of this busi- 
hess appeared in a distant paper. The 
account in one of our papers was most 


thamefully deficient; that of the Chro- 
was much fetter, 
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Mr, J. S. Ferocuson addressed “the 
Sovereign, and represented to bim the 
possible danger of the people pressing up 
stairs to the room, where it a to 
be the intention of the Sovereign the 
Meeting should be held, and suggested 
the propriety of adjourning to the Brown 
Linea Hall. He was asked by the Sove- 
reign if that was the desire of the persons 
who signed the Reyuisition, who being 
answered in the affirmative, and, a - 
ing to consult with Mr, May, said he did 


-mot consider it was necessary, as, from 


the complexion of the Assembly pre- 
sent, he did not conceive that an adjoutn- 
ment of the former Meeting, for that 
the present Assembly was a collection of 
persons brought there by the publication 
of an annonymous Paper* that, morning, 


that he did not consider it a legal Meet- 


ing, nor could any business be transact- 
ed with coolness or propriety by an As- 
sembly composed of such a Mob, t 

Mr, Gerry said, that he conceiveda 
Mob to be composed of a very different 
kind of persons from the present Meeting ; 


_that no assemblage of persons could, with 


propriety, be denominated a Mob, until 


‘the Riot Act had been read, and they 


had contumaciously declined to disperse 
on the order of the Civil Magistrate. 
For his part, he did not know of the 
circulation of the Paper in question, nor 
could he conceive the present meeting of 
that mobbish nature alluded to by the 
Sovereign. 

Mr. May said, he conceived the present 
Meeting highly illegal, and composed of 
the lowest order in society, who were 
assembled by the circulation of a Paper 
both illegal and improper ; that the per- 
sons who were concerned in it were re- 
sponsible for any irregularity that might 
take place, and punishable for the sane ; 
that persons taking such underhand me- 
thods, were the cause of exciting vio- 
lent feelings, and raising party spirit a- 
mong the people—-that such persons ren- 
dered themselves liable to punishment, and 
earnestly wished that if any persons were 
present who were concerned in the Pub- 
lication, they would avow themselves, 





i sare > we 


*. Town Meetina —You are request~ 
ed to take Notice, that the adjourned 
Meeting of the Inhabitants of this Towa 
takes place this Day, at One o’Clock, 
at the Exchange Rooms—-Belfast, 18th 
August, 1813, P 
\ 
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Mr. Rosert Gaimsaaw said, he nei- 
ther conceived the paper alluded to, ille- 
gal or igoproper, the Edrtor of a Public 
Print having refused to insert in his Paper, 
a Notice, calling the attention of the Inha- 
bitants to the Meeting’, unless it came from 
the Sovereign, and the Sovereign having 
neglected to give such notice, publication 
by Hand-bill was the only method left 
for the persons signing the Requistion to 
resort to—that the Paper itself could not 
with propriety be called illegal, as it only 
went to put the Inhabitants in mind of the 
Adjournment of the Meeting called by 
the Sovereign himself, and adjourned 
under his sanction—that he knew the 
person concerned in the Publication, and 
that he was ready to come forward, whén 
properly called upon, ¢ither by a Magis- 
trate or a Court of Justice—that no weight, 
therefore, should be attached to that cir- 
cumstance, as he was perfectly convinced 
there was neither illegality nor impropriety 
in the Publication. vas 
' Mr. May violently contended it was 
improper. ; 

The Sovertron then read the ‘Requisi- 
tion, for calling the original Meeting, 
which, he stated, had been held pursuant 
thereto, and had been adjourned to this 
day—that, subsequent to former Meeting, 
two Magistrates, who had signed the 
Requisition, had desired him to withdraw 
their names from it+that, at that Meeting, 
he pad declared his disapprobation of 
the Meeting as premature and unneces- 
sary, and had deprecated all discussion 
on the subject—that he continued of the 
same opinion, and wished to avoid dis- 
cussion, as the business to be taken into 
consideration had already undergone an 
investigation by persons who were much 
more competent to decide or the circum- 
stances than any Meeting of the Inhabit- 
ants of this Town, Two respectable 
Juries had decided on the case, and the 
persons guilty of the crimes had been 
sentenced ' to severe punishment, and 
those who were found innocent were 
veequitted, ‘The Learacd Judge on the 
Bench, had, on passing sentence on those 
persons found guilty of the riot, told them 
that to their attack on peaceable and 
8 mere men, might be attributed the 
unhappy consequences which had ensued ; 
ut the same time recommended to them 
quiet and peaceable behaviour as in pro- 
portion to their peaceable den:eanor, would 
the peace of the County of Antrim be 
preserved, From all those circumstances, 
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the Sovereign conceived the presem 
Meeting to be unnecessary, and any fy. 
ther discussion ov the subject improper; 
that he considered it his duty to dissolve ty 
Meeting, and accordingly did then declarey 
dissolved. 

Mr. May said, he was confident that m 
person would be hardy enough to goig 
Opposition to the seatiments of the J 
on the Bench, who had declared thy 
Law of the Land on the subject. 

Doctor Tennent addressed the % 
vereign with the intention of remonstrating 
against dissolving the Meeting, and said, 
that he did not conceive that the opinigg 
of the Judge delivered on that occasign 
was sufficient to govern the deliberatiogs 
of the present Meeting, it being legally 
convened. 

Mr. May then used some contemp. 
tuous expressions respecting the opinion 
of the Doctor, and those of a Gentlema 
not present—and on the Doctor caution 
ing him how he spoke of the person ab 


_ sent, he was desired, in a most furious 


manner by Mr. May, to be silent, and to 
stand off him, or he would send himh 
the Black Hole. The Doctor mildly re. 
plied, “'No, surely you will not do that," 
when, after about half a minute’s hesit- 
tion, Mr. May violently rushed forward 
and seized him by the thryat, order 
ing some persons near him, seemi 
brought there for the purpose, to dng 
him to the Black Hole; which, to th 
astonishment of alt present, was literally 
complied with: fortunately, however, t 
resistance was made, nor was there aay 
violence committed, except by some gf 
those who appeared zealous on the pat 
of Mr. May, who made a few strokes 
persons who were not concerned, appa 
ently with the intention of raising a Mid, 
which might give sanction to the violente 
of the proceedings. pe 
Shortly after Dr. Tennent was cot 
mitted, “Mr. May having _ previoull 
lodged examinations, two Magistrates cam 
forward and insisted on becoming ® 
for his appearance at the Quarter 
sions ; which, after considerable solid 
tion, the Doctor assented to, and wai! 
berated accordingly. | mo 
Such has been the termination @ 


one of the most extraordinary transact pha 






which has ever been witnessed im 
Town of Belfast. The Meeting, wa 
ed, not for the purpose of prejudging * 
Culprits, or of prejudicing the Publ 
mind against them, 2s appeared to 
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prehended by those who moved the 
adjournment of the _ original Meeting. 
The adjourned Meeting was not held 
for the purpose of interfering with, or 
having any reference to the decision of 
the Court of Law, or the punishment of 
the Criminals on either side, ‘The inten- 
tion being by temperate discussion, aud 
mature deliberation, to endeavour to pre- 
vent the recurrence in future of such 
disgraceful scenes as those exhibited on 
the 12th ult. when two persons lost their 
lives, one his limb, and several others 
severely wounded, both by fire-arms and 
stones. The Meeting was called at the 
instance of persons of the highest re- 
spectability in the town, by such as could, 
not be suspected of harbouring Party 
Prejudices, and by men whose earnest 
and honest desires were, that, by Peti- 
tion to the Legislature, or other legal 
means, the peace -of the: town might in 
future be preserved, and the safety of 
the inhabitants insured—that they should 
not again be annoyed by a lawless Mob 
throwing stones, or an armed Banditti- 
firing loaded muskets in their streets: 
But it now appears, that al) discussion 
must be dropped—not another word must 
be said upon the tender point—the pun- 
ishment of the culprits, for maiming their 
neighbours with stones, or shooting 
them with guns, must be a perfect sa- 
tisfaction for the past, and considered a 
security for the future Discussion and 
deliberation, by. such means, may be 
prevented, and men, by such arbitrary 
means, be muzzled, the strong arm of the 
law may, for a time, be unnerved, 
it isto be hoped, that though public dis- 
ussion has been smothered in Belfast, 
hat it will not be so in the Imperial Par- 
lament, where it must break forth with 
enfold force. 

The character of the Gentleman who 
bas been so harshly treated, stands high 
h the estimation ‘of all the respectable 
cople in Town; and, to compare him 
th me others, would be, indeed, *to 
empare great things with small;” he is 
man of the most gentle manners, and of 
we mildest demeanour—he is alive to 









rety thing which tends to the ameliora- 





” phcnage and is a Member of al- 
st every Institution which has either 


o¢ improvement for its object; 
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bet such men are formidable to those of 
contrary dispositions, and they are hated 
for their Virtues, as others are hated for 
their Crimes. 


——a eee 
CORRESPONDENCE. | 


Zo the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazinn 


- ~<——_ 


Tue occurrences in Belfast, of the pree 
sent and preceding month, possess more 
than a mere local interest, and will, I con- 
fidently expect, lead to LASTING RESULTS. 
The crimes of firing on an unarmed peo- 
ple, and the wanton and insolent outrages 
against whatever is venerable and patriotic 
among us, by the chiefs of an illegal, 
though cherished faction, are enough to 
stimulate the most torpid to feeling, and 
to utterance, 

The public voice will .not be silenced ; 
though our petty tyrants, * clothed with. 
a little brief authority,” may stifle its ex- 
pression for atime. No! though liberty 
of speech, and liberty of the Press, have 
now scarce a dwelling-place in this pro- 
vince of boasted illumination, and earl 
independence! though the insulted citi- 
zens of Belfast cannot find in the whole 
Newspaper press of Ulster an organ-of 
their just complaint, we must not for this 
despond. Far from such a feeling, I re- 
gard all this as the forerunner of much £00d. 
Nor can it be delayed ; the elasticity of the 
public mind, after such extreme compres 
sion, will now return with a correspond 
ing impetus, and resume its native unbiassed 
form. 

The conductors of our Newspaper press 
are degraded and silenced by an Orange 
influence. But they do not feel this de 
pression, O 7c, Bolave, cerebri Felicem / In 
the prudence of a calculating avarice, let 
them, however, take this hint, to keep 
well with their advertising connections, 

Sor the state of the country demands the estab- 
lishment of an Ind-pendent Newspaper,a News- 
beter directed to something beyond mercenary views. 

is will be one certain and happy result 
of Orange indiscretion, and Editorial ser- 
vility. {confidently predict it, for more 
than Belfast. 

An Ocp ConresponDtn Te 
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AGRICULTURAL, REPORT, 
From the 20th July to the 20th August, 1813. 


Tut long continuance of dry weather has brouglit forward the crops earlier than wa 
expected ; the grain is ripening fast, and the harvest is begua in several parts of the 
country. 

As ‘a oats that wete sown in autumn have in most iustances ttirned out well, itix 
robable the practice of sowing at that time of the year will become general in the ear 
y dry soils: it will lessen the spring labour to the farmet, and by coming earlier to the 

hook than the other crops, make the harvest work more regular. 

Great complaints are made this year of a blast in the wheat, and in some parts of the 
country there may be reason for them. Whether the malady is as extensive as it is te 
ported to be, or not, will be best ascertained when the crops are cut down. ny. 181] 
people are too hasty in forming a judgment in such cases, from a partial examination of 18]. 
their crops near the fences, where the shade of hedges or ttees is unfavourable to the 

rain, - 

The flax crops have not proved so good as their appearance about a month ago indi- ais 
cated. In many parts of the counties of Monaghan, Armagh, and Tyrone, the flax 
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produced from American seed, has been infected by that disorder called firing, anda ne 
rusty or orange-coloured powder on the stalks, which have greatly injured it ; it isa me 
singular circumstance that these disorders are most prevalent where American seed ha pe a 
been sown, and that the flax from seed imported from Riga, or other northern coum TI 
tries, is not so liable to it, so that the latter may be allowed to stand until the seedis has it 
fully ripe, whilst the former seldom admits of it; and it is pleasing to observe, tha ss hie 


home saved sced possesses the same property, and is equally exempt from the distem of the 


r. 
pe Much seed it is hoped will be saved this year; the people seem at last to be convinced 0 
of the propriety of doing so, and although rippling off the boles and drying them, ners 
which is the common practice, is not the best method of producing seed of the nicest tition 
quality, yet it may possibly succeed tolerably well this season, as the weather is sof By... 


vourable. iy 

The potato crops are generally good, although in some dry soils and stiff clays, where mds } 
they were planted late, the extreme dry weather appeats to injure them, and if rao as, if 
does not come soon, they will not be productive. presen: 
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The information mentioned in our last teport, on the authority of the committee 
the House of Commons, that this was the first year, since 1764, that Great Brita 
was able to do without an importation of foreign gtain, appears to confirm an assertion 
which has been formerly made, on a calculation of the quantity of grain imported, thi 
the foreign supplies did not amount, in common years, to more than two weeks Co} 
suription for the inhabitants of Great Britain. The crop of 1812 found the coum 
try exhausted of ‘all former stock, and taking in Great Britain and Ireland, it w# 
scarcely equal to an average of other years; yet under those circumstances, Gret 
Britain being from political considerations deprived of foreign aid, was able to a> 
sist On its own resources, and the large supplies drawn from Ireland, The g@MiBnc 2 5, 
importance of Ireland to Great Britain is thus clearly shown, and in the pres ly me 
uncertain state of political events, it is consolatory to find that foreign supplies 8* Hy Paper 
less necessary than had been hitherto generally supposed, to the existence of ht aR. conse 

lation of Britain. ili re BP cw per 
mong the valuable imports last summer, when that article was so dear in i® Te sto} 
land, may be reckoned potatoes from Cantyre and the Isle of Isla. Thus the FOP Bibince fo) 
land of these parts of Scotland, being brought into cultivation by the [ ted pac 
industry of the inhabitants, yielded a seasonable relief to this part o Ireland, & Bi. Petar; 
eariched the cultivators; affording an example worthy of imitation, to the 8 BELP, 













































of mountainous districts in Ireland, especially when they are sitvated near 
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[ : shore, a3 it is said sea-wrack was the cause of the increase of the potato crop in 
those parts of Scotand. The Scettish boats brought potatoes to Belfast, and all the 
towns along the coast of the County of Antrim, and took back salt in return, to 
supply the fisheries which they carey on so extensively and successfully. Ireland is 
far behind its neighbours in regard to fisheries, though in many respects as ad- 
vantageously situated. Hitherto a sufficient capital has not been embarked in this 
branch in Ireland; both in fisheries and agriculture, we are deficient, and might 
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well, itis receive profitable lessons of instruction from the Scotch. 
in the eat. To prove the rapid progress of the depreciation of our paper currency, the 
rlier to the following scale, with a few accompanying observations, is extracted from the Mora- 
hronicle. 
parts of the ” ‘ 
aS it is te 1811, July Gold, 41. 15s. p.oz. Dols., Sil., 5s. 11d p. oz. Bank-notes, 16s, 5d. in the £, 
wn. Many 1812, July...sesees Be Wiss ha tininssition Wi, , Gitlevccoeignstannitaens TRG ie eon 
mination of GEA, Il eceoncavlly, Bltneseoccrtmnccgdicnseeabe -T0s,, Odeorroneoomeenpsiniad 1b. ObMbveebentes 
rable to the 
; “ The Minister may assert and re-assert, the Parliament may vote again and again, 
th ago indi. that bank-potes and guineas are, in public estimation and in reality, of equal value ; 
ne, the flax but every man of property will soon fed, what the poor have long since felt, not- 
iring, anda withstanding all these assertions and votes, that the scheme of depreciating the cur- 
rd it; tsa rency is fraught with the utmost mischief, and productive of more individual silent 
can seed has misery and distress, than perhaps any one other measure could have effected.” 
rthern coum The present low rate of exchange is felt as a grievance by the exporting merchants. It 
| the seed is has in the course of this month fallen from 4 per cent. to 14 and 14 per cent., and although 
serve, that it has again advanced, it may probably fall lower, so as to produceatemporary equalization 
n the distet BE of the currency of the two countries, if the present state of exchange be not a forerunning 
y ofalegislative enactment to that effect ; a measure on which at present we do not ha- 
je convineed zard an opinion. In the mean time a plan is im agitation on the part of those con- 
drying them, cerned in the linen trade, and others whose interest appears to be affected, to pe- 


of the nicest tition Parliament on the low rate, in hopes that if the Bank of Ireland will not 
ther is 60 fie conseut to take notes of the. Bank of England at par, or at a rate of exchange near 

toit, Parliament might make them a legal tender in Ireland. The subject requires 
clays, where much consideration. Some doubt if a low exchange is an inconvenience to a country ; 
1, and if raia as, if exporters lose, importers gain, But in answer it may be observed, that in hie 
present state of Ireland, the exports are more beneficial to the country than the im- 
ports, and ought to be encouraged in preference. Formerly, when guineas were in 
circulation, they were used to regulate the course of exchange, which then could 
uot rise much higher, or fall lower, than the expense of sending them from one 
country to the other. Now, in the absence of them, many anomalies appear, which 
prove that they possessed the principles of stabiliry in a much higher degree than 
their present frail substitute, paper. The entire system, whether we regard that larg- 
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Great Brita iB er part, constituting the national debt, or the mass of paper issued by bankers, public 
rtion =: g . pape # » P 

m an ass€ rm and private, as a succedaneum for gold, is so tottering, and “nodding to its fall,” 
imported, that it appears impossible to repair eny detached portion, without rendering the 
vo weeks CO Bwhole still more insecure. One effect of making bank of England notes a legal 
und the COU EERtender in Ireland, or consenting to take them by agreement, would be, for a time 
eland, it 8 iat least, to increase the mass of circulating paper, and consequently to add to the evil 
stances, Of un paper of Irish fabrication, to an equivalent amount, was displaced. 

s able to a> It is common for many to deny the fact of depreciation, and to assert that gold is 
d, The g@ Rn: a fair standard by which the question is to be ascertained. It appears io'ba the 
n the ut muly means by which too large an issue of paper cau be checked ; and the circulation 
n Pianbe of he » paper, unrestrained by an obligation to pay in gold, has in all instances led to ruin- 
iste , LU 





Sonsequences in the countries where so injurious a practice was suffered to prevail. 
‘W persons, in 1797, whea payments in cash at the banks of England and lteland 
He’ “Opt, were sufficiently clear-sighted to percgive the consequences which have 
Phus the rOOPaeiace followed. Depreciation has gone on with a steady, and latterly with an accele- 
pace, not much hastened by those who warned of the dangers, and certainly 
retarded by writers and speakers who took the opposite side of the questioz. 
BELFAST MAG. NO. LXL, ‘ 
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Who, five years ago, anticipated that bank-paper would have been made a ¢ 
sory legal tender, or have exactly foreseen the other progressive down-hill steps ? Ty 
next five years will probably produce as great, and to some, as unexpected changes js 
the descending series uf our national credit and finances. 

One weiter has gravely told us that the paper of bankers is better than gold. & ‘ 
































would find it very difficult to get the bankers to act practically on this supposition, ig v 
even they would prefer guineas to their own notes. He speaks of the facility ag b 
_advantage of coming on the estates of bankers in cases of failure, and considers ty 
resource as preferable to having gold in our possession. Happily for this coamp, a 
the acknowledyed stability of our present bankers in the North removes all fears of fe u 
ure, but in other places the most distressing events both ia England and Ireland bm - 
happened cn the failure of a bank, and the estates of bankers have, in some instapes na 
beenso litdeavailable to the relief of their creditors, that many holders of their nag a 
to a small amount have not thought the probability of reunbursemeat worth the attentin dj 
and expense ot claiming. ‘The ouly means Of safety tolerating a circulation in pape * 
is a real obligation on the issuer to pay in cash, on demand.* Pe 
chi 
7% 
* A writer in the Belfast Commercial Chronicle, has thought pfoper, under t to ¢ 
signature of “ Mercator,” to coutrovert sonie statements in our last report, on thes rep 
ject of the depreciation of paper currency. He may find some of his statements in felt 
dentally answered in this report. Farther reply does not appear necessaty, as we hw fror 
neither time nor room to enter into controversy with him. But to strengthen ani 
assertions on the subject of depreciation, andto give additional explanation toc stan 
readers, we lay before them the following extracts from a recent publication, on ¢ com 
subject of finance. The justice and propriety of the remarks will, it is hoped, a rapi 
logize for the length of the article. ly, 
* Paper credit, is maintained at its highest point by thé awakénidg of tetror. Neve beco 
was the alarm against paper more violent, never was its circulation more exteni be i: 
or more encreasing. It is fear only which now gives a currency to paper s0 : the a 
versal, that at its lowest estimate, it will be impossible to convert it into coina foun 
true standard, and, therefore impossible to pay it, in any legitimate sense. I The 
fear alone which will sustain it, till the hour when its evils shall so outweigh itt ters f 
nefits, that the whole nation will cry aloud for its destruction. How near or how the e 
tant may be that period, it is not for any one to pronounce; but it seems a rem as the 
able opinion, that there are certain elements in the composition of public ered, the st 
which must finaily lead to its overthrow. And that nations having for abovea@ [7 
tury involved themsefves in debt, will like individuals, find the burthen insuppit Prince 
able and endeavour to shake it off. 
* The necessity of the times”, isa phrase of constant oécurrerice, but it hast 
yet been explaincd. Necessity is sometimes a salutary principle, and adversity ip 
nulder form is a moral teacher of unfivalled power, who is at once the touchstt 
ot wit, and (he spur of industry. Not so, however when necessity, as in the pret 
period, assumes the form of want, and frowns despair on every labour ; not s0 
every Mah, haunted ly the evil genius of Sisyphus, moves forward, with une 
struggles, the whecl of his adverse fortune; and at every expected station of | 
hope, beholds it roll back with perverse malignity. Not so, when exhausted May 2 
instead of tranquility, fads nothing but keen and anxious penury in retiremeft, 2s 
wlea the cares of a parent to place a child in the moderate independence 26 
permanent coiate, prove at last that incessaut labour, or absolute want, rust bed A 30 
tot of ali men, Ang | ug. 3 
* In such times there can be no influence of the middle clats, ho prevailing se i 5 
of calm dignity afd refined philosophy : all is contention, struggle, heat, vs he 







desperation, giddy v ity, idle dissipation, and gloomy want. 
“Lhe state of society has undergone an alarming change ; luxury encreases 
ail classes; and it is unavoidable ia a state of arts and manufactures rapidly pre 
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i Speculation proceeds with various success, notorious in the splendeur of its rise, and 
4 aha forgotten in the obscurity of its fall. Money daily decreases fast in value; the wants of 
guber - gvery man encrease as his income, grogus more unequal to their supply ; the poor are driven to despair, 
the rich are goaded by ‘their necessities. Political corruption, and a train of innumerable 
vices rise in pestilential exhalations from the sordid nuxture of pining want, over- 
heated speculation, and loose extravaganee. 

“ The ordinary thirst for money, and its necessary depreciation, will in some degree 
» this Collie atcount for these facts so fully acknowledged. But add to the temptations of lucre, 
| fears of fa the encreasing pressure of the times occasioned by the daily and rapid decrease of the 
 Srelaiil ie value of money, anew power of manifold attraction is immediately given to this 
natural passion, and innumerable victims, who would else escape, are brought with- 
jn the vortex of its most destructive influence. 

“Let the ‘virtuous amongst our legislators reflect deeply on this single topic, and 
tion in pape discover that these are the infallible effects of a debased currency, which converts ap- 

parent wealth into real poverty, and loudly will they demand a reform in this anoma- 

fous and unnatural system of money; which may bring us back to settled rates of ex- 
change, and settled habits of economy; and with the uniformity of the coin, and the 
equality of paper, restore to us the more uniform practice of virtue and moderation. 

“ Paper money was introduded about the time when the Monarchs of England ceased 
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yer, under t to debase the coin; and it has been resorted to by every state in Europe, and by the 
ort, on the sl republic of America. Its mischievous effects have in many states been most severely 
tatements int felt; and it has then ceased to obtain any currency, Notes are gradually encreased 
fy, as wel from day to day, and their effect is slowly perceived in the rise of prices. For such 
strengthen o an increase of money necessarily raises prices. Land grows dearer; bread rises con- 
lanation to¥ stantly ; wages cannot keep pace with it; the poor starve; the rich fiad their in- 
ication, O0 OE = comes inadequate to theirexpeuditure. At length the demands of the state increase 


is hoped, rapidly ; the money must be encreased with equal rapidity, and prices rise as rapid- 
ly. With the rise of prices, the demands of the state encrease; the pay of the army 


tetror, Ne becomes insufficient; the army demands an encrease; more new paper money must 
more extenst be issued; and prices still encrease. The officers of the state require higher salaries ; 
paper so u the army again demands higher pay ; and more money is again made, till at last it is 
into coats found that encrease of money, and epgrease of prices revolve in an endless circle, 
e sense. Ef The money is encreased, but’ not its effect. General discontent prevails; the minis- 
atweigh ith ters find it of no use to continue to struggle against the law of nature; which by 
ear or howe the equality of exchange, constantly defeats their purpose. Justice is then resorted to, 
seems a reat a the only policy which can restore public tranquillity ; the coinage is reformed ;. and 
public eres the state by adhering to good faith, recovers its equilibrium.” 
r aboves @ [The Elements of the Science of money founded on principles of the law of nature; By John 


hen insuppe Prince Smith. ] 
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r Beas From the 20th July, to the 20th August, 1813. 
wi 


station 


nausred Bl May 21, Common Loosestrife ( Lysimachia vulgaris) flowering. 
-otirenialle 23, Round-leaved Campanula, or Harebell (Campanula rotundifolio) flowering, 
pendence af 26, Sneezewort, or wild Goosetongue (Achillea Ptarmica) flowering. 


30, The common Rail (Gallinula Créx) yet calling.’ 
Aug. 3, Tall St. Johnswort (Hypericum elatum) flowering 
ailing venti 5, Bulbbearing Loosestrife (Lysimachia stricta) flowering, 
heat, ant 9, Scarlet Lily (Lilium Chalcedonicum) flowering. ' 
? ’ 18, Tree Hydrangea (Hydrangea arborescens) in flower. Swallow Wort leaved 
Gentian (Gentiana Asclepiadea) flowering. 
19, Superb Lily (Lilium Superbum) Great Orange flowered Tritoma (Tritoma Uvas 
ria) flowering. 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


From the 20th July, to the 20th August, 1813. 


July 21,...+» oveee. Wery fine. 
BS rovccccoceves Dark morning, fine day. 
25 ,.+eeeeeeeee50Me showers. 
24,..<sceeeeeee1 hunder, and heavy rain. 33 8 
QW5yrorececes ...Very loud thunder, attended with very heavy ram, in som 


places also, great wind, and the largest hail which has bem 
observed in this country. 


26,...s0e0ee0eeThunder at a distance, accompanied with a heavy shower is 
Belfast. 
Breet ee «» Dark, but dry day. 
2S—GF1 0.240. Very fine days. 
AUg, ]ye.rerecreeee Dark, and threatening rain. 

isp ccbdochded Dark, with some light showers. 
Byeccccceee ... Two or three light showers. 
Dirrciicscond Fine, afternoon threatening rain. 
Sardoce géectes Wet day. 
Gyarcrecescdcs Fine, one light shower. 
Tovecccecveces Dark, dry day. 
Byrovccceccees A shower in the morning, a fine day. 
Daccccvesecess Fine. 

1O,.0-006 ..+++ Shower in the morning, a fine day. 

TT .ccccocccece Very fine. 

1B, .ccccee +++ssWet morning, 

WS cccccecccees Fine. 

BG .cuscchoescs Shower in the morning, fine day. 

15ye+seeeeeeee.Fine breezy day. 

» , Seetae evens Datk windy day. 

D7 yrcccccscceee A heavy shower, dark day. 

BS cccoce ++++eeA shower, but a fine day. 

19-——~20.......Fine, 


‘The Barometer has experienced little variation during this period, on the 29th of Je 
ly, and 9th, 10th, and 15th, of August, it was as high as 30; on the 20th itwa 
50.1 ; its lowest was on the 26th of July, when it was at 29.2. 


The range of the Thermometer has been unusually high this season ; on the 30thd 
July, at 8 a.m. it was as high as 66; on the 10th of August it was 65, it has 
times been above 60; on the 18th of August it was however as low as 55; and 0& 
the 19th as 52." 


The Wind has been observed 5 times N.E. ; 5 S.E.; 11 N.W.; 16 S.W. 


CELESTIAL PHENOMENA. 


FOR SEPTEMBER, 1813. 
: 


On the Ist, the moon is perceivefl iti the evening, on the. appearance of the stat 
hau be under the twenty-third of the Balance, and above the third and seventh of thi 
constellation ; the first and second being now at a considerable distance to the ¥@ 
of her; and the second and first of the Scorpion under her to the east. She pa 
the twenty-third of the Balance, at twenty-three minutes past nine, 
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the Moon is on the meridian at twenty-nine minutes pst, six; having, 
Balog her, the first and second of the Scorpion, and, at a <freater eae 
to the east, Saturn, with the small stars in the head of the Archer. Directly above 
her, at agreat height, are the first of Hercules, and the first of the S » pent-bearer, oc- 
cupying opposite sides of the meridian. ; } ) 

On the 7th, the Moon is on the meridian at fifty-one minutes » 
frst stars of the Goat, with Mars, being at some distance from her 
planet being nearly ina line with the two stars, though at some ance from them, 
forms, with the Moon, a very pleasing object. On this evening, sie passes the eclip- 
tick in her descending node; but without an eclipse : and she is early in the middle 
space between the two first and the small stars in the tail of the Goat. 

On the 10th, is full Moon, at thirteen minutes two in he afternoon. Durin 
the night, we perceive her travelling in the space between the lines drawn through 
the two western and two eastern of the four stars in square 2md produced ; but she does 
not reach the eastern boundary. 

On the 13th, the Moon rises under the three first stars of the Ram; and, soon after, 
passing over thesecond fourteenth of the Whale. This star suffers an occultation at 
fifty-nine minutes past eight, being then ten minutes north of the centre ; and it emer- 
ges at forty-four minutes past nine, being then nine minutes north of the centre. She 
is directing her course to the twelfth of the Whale; the uppermost of the three small 
stars in its head; below which is the first, and she passes the twelfth, a little before 
sun-Tise. 

On the 17th, the Moon rises under the seventh and twelfth of the Twins, the 
thirteenth being to the east of her, but so near, that she passes it at an hour and thir- 
ty-five minutes past midnight. 

On the 22d, the Moon rises under the first of the Lion, and forms, with this star 
and Jupiter, a groupe that will be noticed; for she passed the star only at twenty- 
three minutes past eleven of the last night ; and she passes Jupiter at forty-three mi- 
nutes past one of this morning. On the 24th is new Moon, at eleven minutes past 
two of the afternoon, 

On the 26, the crescent of the Moon will be seen, soon after sun-set, near the 
horizon, in the west-south-west, being above the first of the Virgin, and to the east 
of that star: to the east of her, is Venus, above whom she is directing her course. 

On the 30th, she is under the seventh of Hercules, the two first stars of the Scor- 
pion being at some distance from her to the west; and Saturn is so far removed, that 
it will take two days, at least, to reach him, : 

Mercury is a morning star, stationary on the 6th, and at his greatest elongation on 
the 18th. In the?middle of the month he will be seen, by the early riser, in the east; 
for, on the day of his greatest elongation, he is above an hour and three quarters 
above the horizon before sun-rise. ‘The Moon passes him on the 23d. 

Venus is an evening star, in the seventh, an unfavourable sign, being on the-Ist 
about eight degrees above the horizon at sun-set, and on the 3ist, nearly at the same 
height. _Her latitude is first north, and decreasing ; and she passes the ecliptic in her 
descending node on the 21st; and then her southern latitude increases; so that though 
her distance from the Sun is daily increasing, yet that advantage is diminished by the 
unfavourable change inher titude. The Moon passes her on the 27th, 

Mars is on the meridian at forty-two minutes past nine at night on the Ist, and at 
forty-seven minutes past eight, on the 19th; so that this month is very favourable to 
observations on this planet. His motions is direct through about six degrees, being at 
first under, and almost in a line with, the two first stars of the Goat ; his distance from 
ny however, being very considerable, as his latitude is southern, and amounting to 

egrees and three quarters, . This is daily diminishing, but it does not go below 
four degrees till the end of the month, When he is on the meridian, we shall contrast 
be om Saturn, to the west of it; and these two planets will characterise the lower 
m of the southern sky, soon after sun-set. The Moon passes Mars on the 7th, 
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t. She pat Jupiter is a morning star, near the Sun at first butin a favourable position; so that 
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‘ the horizon before sun-rise, on the Ist, is an hour and twenty minute 
wh A is cantly increasing. ‘Towards the middle of the month, this planet, thy 
first of the Lis}, and Mercury, will form an interesting object to the keen ast 
and will gratis She early riser, the star being between the two planets ; and then ty 
two planets wi be visible, for some mornings, under it. Jupiter is them daily recy 
ding, and suity approaching to the Sun. #e% 

Serure is on (i meridian at fourteen minutes past eight in the evening of the fire, 
and at nine miogtes past seven ofthe 19th. His motion is retrograde to the 16th, wha 
he is stationary, aa, consequently, after that time, direct, but so slow, that, to th 
common observer, f° will not be perceived to change his place. The Moony 


Saturn on the 5th. * ‘ 
” b 


Herschel is an €y , star, affording, every day, less opportunity of seeing him; 


advantage. His motiot }. direct through somewhat more thana degree; and in thy 


: th of the J» ance, which star he passes on the 25th, being then eleva 
~ ne paola it; Consequently this star is an admirable guide to the planet: unis 
tunately, at the time of his passing it, he will be near to the horizon. On the Ig, 
however, we shall see him directing our view, between seven and 8, to the south 
west, where he is about ten deg ‘ees above the horizon; and the second of the Scorpiag, 
to the east of him, will be our ‘rection: to the west of which is the eleventh of the 
Balance ; and, farther tothe we, the tenth, near to which, on the west, is our plane, 


The Moon passes him on the 23¢ 


«~ Frend’s Evening Amusemat 


TO CORRESPONDENTS 
" The calculation furnished by “ A Reconciler” has been so frequently published, & 


claim even on the score of novelty. . aa 
pny evens. and several other communications, arrived too late for insertion tht 
re. Observer” is requested to ascertain the circumstance which he mentions, 
if he find it correct, we request to hear from him ‘before the Sth of next me 
and it shall be published in our next number. 
X. in reply to H. in our next. 


ERRATA, a 
67, col. 1, last line except two of the note, for are rea ise 
Paes 69, col. 1, line 40th, read “ will de so closely defined, instead of « will 


ly defined.” ‘ 
rer A 72, col. Ist, line 19th from the top, for “ adjudged felony,” read “ ad 


ilty of felony.” 7 
oo 72, a ist, line 14 from the bottom of the page, for 16th and 17th, read Ii 


and 16th. 
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